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The Lounger 


Tue publication in Tue Critic of contributions to Punch ascribed 
to Thackeray has given occasion to so much controversy that we have 
deemed it expedient to discontinue the series. Mr. Dickson has un- 
questionably unearthed a number of interesting sketches by Thackeray 
together with a great many original drawings, and for these Thackeray 
lovers should be grateful. He has also called attention to a number of 
papers and drawings which possessed so much of the character of the 
earlier work of Thackeray’s pen and pencil that, in the absence of 
authoritative evidence to-the contrary, they might naturally be asso- 
ciated with productions fully identified as his. An investigator writing 
at a distance from such first sources of information as the records in the 
office of Punch of the payments to contributors, was, of course, not in 
a position to speak with any final authority concerning these unidentified 
contributions, but, judging by internal evidence and by certain refer- 
ences in Thackeray’s correspondence, Mr. Dickson pointed out special 
features or characteristics which seemed to make Thackeray’s author- 
ship probable for a series of sketches and drawings. 

Mr. Dickson’s English critic, Mr. M. H. Spielmann, who has made 
himself an authority on the history of Pusch, has been able, however, 
with the advantage of direct access to the records of that journal, to 
show that a number of the American expert’s surmises were errone- 
ous, and were the result of an over-confidence in resemblances of 
style or in similarities of subject-matter. The corrections and strict- 
ures put into print by the English critic have called forth correspond- 
ence which was becoming increasingly acrimonious. As it is the aim of 
Tue Critic to present the ‘‘ amenities’’ of literature rather than its 
‘* quarrels ’’ or its ‘‘ calamities,’’ the editors have, with regret, decided 
that it is advisable to bring this wrath-provoking series to a close. 
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By a slip of the types, Mr. Jesse Lynch Williams was made to figure 
as ‘‘ Mr. Lynch”’ in the review of his volume of clever journalistic 
stories in the August Critic. As Mr. Williams is probably writing for 
fame, as well as for money, this was an unkind trick of the types, but 
he is too good a writer to be lost sight of through a little omission of 
this sort. 











By Mlle. Theresa Feodorowna Ries Courtesy of The Magazine of Art 
BUST OF MARK TWAIN 


Mr. William L. Alden cannot conceal his joy in the fact that he has 
found some one who dislikes Jane Austen as much as he does. This 
some one is Mr. Stephen Gwynn, who has been telling the readers of 
The Cornhill Magazine how little he thinks of the gentle Jane. It must 
be the cause of much rejoicing to Mr. Alden, who, no doubt, was. 
beginning .to feel lonesome that he had no one openly on his side. 
Now, I would suggest an Anti-Austen Society, with Mr. Alden as presi- 
dent, and Mr. Gwynn as vice-president,—a society, I imagine, which 
would consist of but these two members. If I could not appreciate 
Jane Austen’s novels, I should try to conceal the fact just as much as 
{ would try to conceal any deformity with which it had been my misfor- 
tune tobe born. — It does not seem the sort of thing to be proud of; but. 
perhaps Mr. Alden and Mr. Gwynn enjoy their conspicuous loneliness. 
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Why is it so much worse for Mr. William Waldorf Astor to become 
a British subject than for British and other foreign subjects to become 
American citizens? If it is a question of renouncing one’s country, is 
it not very much the same whethervit is done to make money by the 
renunciation or to enjoy money after it is made? 
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Photo. by Curtiss Syracuse, N. Y. 
MR. EDWARD NOYES WESTCOTT 


I need hardly apologize for following up the portrait of the author 
of ‘‘ David Harum ”’ in the August number of THE Critic with another 
one in this number. When a man’s one book reaches a circulation of 
over two hundred thousand copies—nearly three hundred thousand by 
this time—I imagine there are too many people interested in it to make 
necessary an apology for printing the new portrait. This is the portrait 
I should like to have printed last month, because Mr. Forbes Heermans 
says: ‘‘ It is the most satisfactory portrait of Mr. Westcott that I have 
seen.’’ Though taken some time ago, it had been forgotten, and only 
recently came to light. 
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Dr. Benjamin Ellis Martin and Mrs. Charlotte N. Martin, his wife, 
have written two volumes, which Messrs. Scribner will publish, on 
historic and literary Paris. The book is the work of years, and is of 
exceptional interest. It will be somewhat in the manner of Dr. Mar- 
tin’s ‘‘In the Footprints of Charles Lamb.”’ 





MRS. ISOBEL STRONG 


Mrs. Isobel Strong, the step-daughter and amanuensis of the late 
Robert Louis Stevenson, has been engaged by the S. S. McClure Lec- 
ture Bureau, and will deliver two lectures during the coming season ; 
one, “ In Stevenson’s Samoa,” and the other, “Stevenson in Samoa.” 
Mrs. Strong is an American, but she looks like a native of the tropics : 
indeed, she has lived most of her life under the tropical sun. She has 
travelled in England, France, and America, and lived in Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Samoa. In the last-named country she lived 
for nine years. Indeed, she learned the language of the Samoans in order 
that she might write letters for Mr. Stevenson to the Samoan chiefs. 
Not only did she write Mr. Stevenson’s letters, but she wrote, at his 
dictation, much of his latest literary work, including “ St. Ives” and 
“Weir of Hermiston.” What she tells us of Stevenson is therefore by 
the card. 
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The Café de la Régence (see Frontispiece) is in Paris, and its 
windows give on the Théatre Francais. The Régence was a fa- 
vorite resort of Robespierre, Napoleon, and later of Victor Hugo. 
It is now the favorite resort of Scandinavians in Paris, and it is with 
its Northern patrons seated at its tables that the Swedish artist has 
painted it. It is said that homesick Swedes go there if only to read the 
register of guests, which is religiously kept, just to see the names of 
their fellow-Norsemen. 





Photo. by Notman 


Boston 
MISS ALICE BROWN 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have taken over the books of Miss 
Alice Brown, whose stories rank with the best of those of contempo- 
rary New England story-writers. Miss Brown was born in New Hamp- 
shire and lives in Boston, where she is a member of the staff of the 
Youth's Companion. After the manner of successful authors, she has 
travelled a good deal abroad. Not only are Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, 
& Co. fortunate in the addition of such attractive books to their list, 
but Miss Brown is fortunate in having her name appear in a catalogue 
which includes those of the giants of American literature. 

22 

Miss Lilian Whiting will soon issue, through Messrs Little, Brown & 

Co., ‘° A Study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning,’’ which I run no risk 


in saying will be even more sympathetic than critical, though it will 
probably not lack the latter quality. 
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From a drawing by Mr. C. D. Gibson. Courtesy of Messrs. Scribner 


At about half-past five o’clock, a few days ago, I stepped into 
Messrs. Scribner’s bookstore, and while there noticed a man sitting by 
a table of books, on which lay his brown slouch hat, deeply absorbed 
in reading. Something about his appearance made me look at him the 
second time, and then I said to one of the clerks: ‘‘ Is n’t that Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt ?’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ and he has been sitting there 
reading since early this afternoon.’’ I could not but marvel at the 
extraordinary management of time that enabled so busy a man as 

776 
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Governor Roosevelt to take three hours out of a full day to devote to 
‘* mere literature.’’ But then it must be remembered that Governor 
Roosevelt is something more than a soldier and a politician, a point 
upon which the reviewer of his story of the Rough Riders lays stress 
in another column. 

x 


Mr. Flynt’s studies, descriptive articles, and stories, which have 
been appearing of late years in tne leading magazines and reviews, and 
are soon to be issued in book form by The Century Co., have introduced 
the public to a virtually new world, and one of unexpected interest. The 
author of “ Tramping with Tramps” has been a tramp in spirit, so he 
declares, for at least thirty years—that 
being the exact length of his earthly 
pilgrimage to date. He ran away from 
home at the age of three, and he has been 
running away, more or less persever- 
ingly, ever since. At sixteen he knew 
as much about tramps as a boy could 
who had spent a good part of his time 
in private schools and military acade- 
mies. In his twentieth year he matric- 
ulated at the University of Berlin. In 
the course of a year or so, while casting 
about for a theme for a thesis in con- 
nection with a degree, it occurred to 
him that vagrancy was the subject near- 
est his head and heart, and he was told 
that a scientific paper on that subject 
would be of great help to him in obtain- 
ing the desired doctorate. His really 
serious interest in tramps and criminals 
dates from that time ; and although the 
degree itself is apparently as far off as 
ever, the author’s choice of a career was 
determined by the desire to secure it. 
The almost absolute lack of literature 
on the subject of vagabondage drove 
him into the field in quest of first-hand 
information. Returning to America, 
he “hit the road,” as the hoboes say, 
and spent eight months “tramping with 
tramps” in thirty different States. Since 
then he has made shorter trips with the 
vagabonds of Russia, Germany, and wp. jogia FLYNT AS A RUSSIAN 
England, as well as with those of Amer- TRAMP 
ica, Lately he has varied the life of a tramp with that of a railroad 
detective, obtaining thus a new point of view for the study of his subject. 


“Tramping with Tramps.” The Century Co. 
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Dr. R. M. Bucke, one of Walt Whitman’s literary executors, an- 
nounces a collection of notes and fragments made up from unpublished 
material of the ‘‘ good gray poet’’ now in his hands. Most of the 
notes refer to ‘‘ Leaves of Grass.’’ The book will not be published un- 
less Dr. Bucke gets subscriptions enough to make it worth while. 








Photo. by W. Crooke Edinburgh 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie is still distributing checks for from $10,000 to 
$250,000 each, among those libraries and colleges that have had the good 
fortune to attract his attention. One cannot envy the private secretary 
of a man who has fallen into the habit of parting with his wealth in this 
open and aboveboard manner. ‘The begging letters he has to open 
must run up into the hundreds every week,—especially since the almost 
unlimited possibilities of the check-book have been partly disclosed by 
recent reports from Pittsburg. A gift-giving man who is supposed to 
have sold out his business for a hundred or a hundred and fifty million 
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dollars must expect to be the target of every sturdy beggar, whether 
individual or corporate, in the world. No wonder Mr. Carnegie re- 
treated, last spring, to his fastness in the Highlands, with a parting shot 
at his correspondents! At the beginning of the present year, the au- 
thoratative list of his benefactions stood as follows: 


Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania State College 
ee Sere re $2,000,000 RAUNT 6 ci08.0 04h dan ys ace $100,000 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Johnstown Library, Pennsyl- 
Penna., Endowment....... 1,000,000 aR SL ty te Sea Re 55,000 
Carnegie Institute, Allegheny, Edinburgh Library.......... 250,000 
POR ada hte sc \cceoonens 300,000 | Dunfermline ‘“‘ .......... g0,000 
Braddock Institute, Penna.... 500,000 | Ayr To cRaeanion oo 50,000 
Homestead ‘‘ ‘* ys. §00,000 | Stirling Oh: eee ae a ce 30,000 
Duquesne ‘“ ‘* 4. 500,000 | Aberdeen a ee 5,000 
Bellevue Medical College, Jedburgh habe SPP eee 10,000 
DOW HOURS ina 005 susaed 50,000 | Inverness Si? ste sober 8,500 
Pittsburg Observatory ....... 20,000 | Wick Si ctheeN Saget 15,000 
Fairfield Library ...... ss. 40,000 | Peterhead Ot aleaahepaunns 5,000 
GRORNSDENR nace cee ee 60,000 | Dumfries ae 50,000 
Carnegie Pt = ae ase aele 210,000 | Dunfermline Technical School 50,000 
Wee oo ec dcese sie 250,000 





Even this list was not absolutely comprehensive at the time, and 
since it was prepared Mr. Carnegie has given $250,000 to Birmingham 
University, England ; $50,000 to Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J.; 
$25,000 additional to the Carnegie Library at Allegheny; $5,000 toward 
the establishment of a library at Banff, Scotland ; enough to the At- 
lanta (Georgia) Public Library to cause the managers thereof to give 
his name to the institution ; and two or three other gifts to libraries 
of $50,000 each. Besides this, he has contributed 2,000 volumes 
toward a public library at Matanzas, Cuba. His gifts to date consid- 
erably exceed in value $6,500,000. 


2 3 


I see by the London papers that ‘* The Martyrdom of an Empress"’ 
has been temporarily withdrawn from circulation in certain of the 
London libraries for ‘‘ prudential reasons.’’ There is no doubt, I 
believe, about the author of the book having been at one time attached 
to the Austrian Court. It is said she married an Englishman con- 
nected with the English Embassy at Vienna, and is now living with 
him in America in a picturesque village on the New York shore of 
Long Island Sound. Both she and her husband are industrious jour- 
nalists. Just how much of ‘‘ The Martyrdom of an Empress ’”’ was 
written from personal knowledge, and just how much is a réchauffé of 
Austrian Court gossip, it would be hard to say. There are certain 
things about the tragedy of Prince Rudolph’s life that would seem to 
be written from special knowledge. Unless the writer kept a very 
elaborate note-book, however, I do not see how she could have remem- 
bered the long conversations she gives with the Empress and others. 
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Mr. R. H. Russell will publish this fall the text of ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet ’’ used by Miss Maude Adams. The exits and entrances, stage- 
setting and business 
will be shown exactly 
as they were in Miss 
Adams’s production, 
and the volume will 
be filled with pict- 
ures of Miss Adams 
and her company. 
Though not uniform 
with Mr. Russell's 
beautiful edition of 
Pinero’s ‘‘ Trelawny 
of the Wells,’”’ it will 
be a sort of compan- 
ion volume to it; 
both books are rec- 
ords of successes on 
the American stage 
during the past year. 
Mr. Russell will also 
publish Mr. Augustus 
Thomas’s play ‘‘ Ari- 
zona,’”’ which has 
been having an ex- 
traordinary run in 
Chicago and the 
West, and Mr. C. D. Gibson’s new book of drawings, ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of Mr. Pipp.’’ ‘This series of pictures has been appearing dur- 
ing the year in Zife, and shows Mr. Gibson’s sense of beauty and his 
idea of humor at their best. 
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Mr. Paul Leicester Ford’s novel ‘‘ Janice Meredith,’’ now appearing 
serially in Zhe Bookman, will be published in the fall by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co. The method of publication is somewhat unusual. 
A regular edition of over 500 pages, at $1.50, in cloth, will appear at 
the same time with a two-volume “ holiday edition,’’ copiously illus- 
trated by Mr. Howard Pyle and his pupils, at $4.00. Asa rule, pub- 
lishers wait several seasons, or even several years, before bringing out 
a ‘‘ holiday edition” of anovel. This firm will also publish in the fall 
a volume of stories by Mrs. Paul Laurence Dunbar, the wife of the 
poet and story-writer. This will add one more book to the short list 
of those written by Afro-Americans. Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
have already published four volumes from Mr. Dunbar’s pen, of which 
two are of poetry, one is of short stories, and one a novel. 
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Rev. Dr. Charles M. Sheldon, the author of “In His Steps,” wants 
some one to put up a million dollars to found a religious daily paper in 
this country—a 
paper which would 
fight the rum and 
tobacco interests, 
in which there 
would be no re- 
ports of prize- 
fights, horse-races, 
—— or even theatres— 
a paper, in short, 
which no one 
would read. Not 
that reports of 
prize-fights and 
horse-races are the 
; } most attractive 
Gil /////, reading that a pa- 

y RZ nen per can offer,—to 
1% yl A) * St a great many of us 
Gy ‘ ea = ( they are the least 

Vary ~ attractive,—but a 
paper edited on 
the lines set down 
by Mr. Sheldon 
would be so deadly 
dull that it would 
take more than the 
million dollars he wants for its endowment to keep it going, and then 
it could only be kept alive while the money lasted. There is need for 
improvement in some of our newspapers, but, to my mind, it is not the 
reports of prize-fights, horse-races, and the theatres that make them 
obnoxious, but the reports of scandals, many of which are invented in 
the offices of the papers that print them, the dilating on the horrors of 
crime, and the general pandering to the most depraved of men’s tastes. 
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An attempt was once made to start a religious daily in New York,— 
The Witness, I-believe, was the name,—but it did not meet with success. 
The reason was obvious. It was not a newspaper. In London, they 
are agitating the subject of a Nonconformist daily paper, run somewhat 
upon the lines suggested by Dr. Sheldon, but there again I cannot see 
any success for such a journal, and as for Nonconformity, several of 
the leading morning papers in London are controlled by men of Non- 
conformist faiths. They do not, however, preach sectarianism in 
their columns, which is an excellent thing for their circulation. 
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“In his autobiographical notes published in your June number,” 
writes Mr. Theodore Stanton from Paris, “ Mr. Richard Whiteing 
barely touches upon his life in Paris, Yet those of us who knew him 
here at that time, now nearly twenty years ago, well remember how 
much he contributed to the intellectual pleasures of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican colony. He founded and conducted the Correspondents’ Club, a 
loosely organized little body which met regularly for a season at dif- 
ferent Paris restaurants, for a simple dinner and a big talk. White- 
ing was the soul of those pleasant gatherings. Among those who 
assembled on these occasions was the late Dr. John Chapman, editor 
of The Westminster Review, who, before he made Paris his residence, 
had known all the great English men and women of letters of the first 
half of the present century ; Mr. Hely Bowes, who died last year, the 
dean of the foreign pressmen of Paris, whose stories of war-corre- 
spondence were as numerous as piquant; Mr. Edward King, the 
American who died two years ago in New York, and who knew the 
best writers of London, Paris, and several American cities; Mr. 
Campbell Clarke, now knighted, but then the hard-working corre- 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, who invented the ‘ Paris from Day to 
Day’ column; Mr. Theodore Child, still so well remembered by 
Harper's Magazine readers; Mr. Clifford Millage, then as now the 
Paris end of the Daily Chronicle ; quiet little Mr. H. F. Wood, who 
had not then won a position in fiction by his ‘ Passenger from Scot- 
land Yard’ and other detective stories, which, like Whiteing’s ‘ Isl- 
and,’ and his new novel, have also found their way into the Leipzig 
Collection ; and two or three other Anglo-American wits whose names 
escape me. ; 

“We used to meet periodically in out-of-the-way places, where 
the eating, though good enough, was, as it should have been, infe- 
rior to the conversation. At about this time also, Whiteing had a 
connection with the Paris edition of the New York Herald. Mme. 
Adam then lived in her spacious drawing-rooms in the Boulevard 
Poissoniére, and her salon was then far more ‘smart’ than to-day, 
relegated as it is to the borders of ‘the fortifications.’ Whiteing 
was frequently seen at these gatherings, where he dispensed much wit 
and took away much material for newspaper letters. The Americans 
and English who then frequented Mme. Adam’s circle were many and 
of high quality. Child was almost always there, and Brownell prob- 
ably found many of his ‘ French Traits’ in this same society. In the 
Chapmans’ drawing-room, frequented by French, English, and Amer- 
ican radicals, Whiteing also seemed to be in his element, and his 
American relations also brought him into the circles of the United 
States diplomatic world, at a time when the Legation was presided 
over so brilliantly by Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Morton. You will see by 
these few brief notes that the Paris portion of Richard Whiteing’s life 
deserves at least some mention, and I venture to say that he recalls 
it with pleasure.” 
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Mr. Walker has my sympathy in his troubles with Count Tolstoy’s 
agents. As everyone knows by this time, Mr. Walker has discon- 
tinued the publication of Tolstoy’s novel in Zhe Cosmopolitan, where 
it appeared over the title, “ The Awakening,” “ Resurrection” being 
the author's title for it. In his statement in the August Cosmopolitan, 
Mr. Walker sets forth his reasons for discontinuing this serial. He 
says that the story was sold to him in fragments, with the assurance, 
however, that it was entirely fit to print in the pages of a family maga- 
zine. How anyone could make this statement who had read the first, 
second, or third chapters of this book, or even the scenario of the story, 
I do not know. The story, as far as printed in Zhe Cosmopolitan, was 
freely expurgated by Mr. Walker’s editorial blue pencil. As Tolstoy 
wrote it, the story, a large part of which I regret to say I have read, 
is quite as bad, if not worse than his ‘“ Kreutzer Sonata.” Tolstoy’s 
London agent, Mr. Tcherkoff, and his New York friend, Mr. Ernest 
Crosby, think it an outrage that Mr, Walker should have cut one line, 
no matter what that line was, from “the master’s” writing. Those 
gentlemen believe in swallowing their Tolstoy whole, which shows that 
they have very strong literary digestions. The plot of Tolstoy’s story 
is a powerful one, and the telling would be equally powerful were it 
cleaner. To my mind, it is unnecessarily coarse, and, apparently, for 
no other reason than for coarseness’s sake. 
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Certain English papers on my desk commenting on the visit of 
Mr. F. P. Dunne to London, are pleased that Mr. Grant Allen, who 
publishes ‘‘ Mr. Dooley ’’ in England, pays the author a royalty of ten 
per cent., though the book is not copyrighted there. In the newest 
edition, however, are to be five additional chapters, which are copy- 
righted. The London Chronicle announces the title of Mr. Dunne’s 
forthcoming book as ‘‘ Mr. Dooley and the Hearts of his People.’’ 
The Chronic/e is not familiar with the attributes of George Washington— 
** first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.”’ 
Mr. Dunne’s first book was ‘‘ Mr. Dooley in Peace and War.’’ The 
second, naturally, is to be ‘‘ Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of his Country- 


men. 


2 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are to issue, in the fall, a limited dition de 
luxe of Canon Ainger’s well-known edition of the works of Charles 
Lamb, together with the memoir which appeared in the English Men 
of Letters Series. The whole work, it is announced, will be carefully 
revised by the editor, who will be able to incorporate some important 
new letters and also make interesting additions to the notes. Arrange- 
ments have been made to include the letters from Lamb to Charles 
Lloyd which appeared last year in a volume edited by Mr. E. V. 
Lucas. Messrs. Putnam’s Sons and Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & Son 
have arranged for the American market. 
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It is officially announced that with its September number the price 
of Harper's Magazine will be reduced from thirty-five to twenty-five 
cents. It is.also announced that during the coming year the magazine 
will publish stories by Mrs. Humphry Ward and Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling. This will leave Zhe Century the only thirty-five-cent magazine 
in the field. 


2 
One of the last things that the late Michael Woolf did was to make 
the book-plates found on another page, for his friends Mr. and Mrs. 
W. J. Le Moyne. The idea carried out in Mr. Le Moyne’s ex-libris 
is that suggested by his name. In the case of Mrs. Le Moyne he 
has used the portrait of the poet she loved the best and from whose 
works she most delighted to read. 


2 

Mr. Charles Barnard writes me from Nantucket that he has just 
finished a new historical story entitled,‘‘'Two Boys of Man-hat-ta.”’ 
The scene of the story is laid in New Amsterdam in the time of the 
surrender to the English in the spring of 1664. Mr. Barnard is also 
engaged in collecting photographs and material for his educational 
lectures and for anew book of out-of-door science for young people, to 
be entitled ‘‘ "Long Shore.’” The aim of this latter book is to teach 
the young how to observe the phenomena of nature in action as seen 
along the seashore. It will, at the same time, be a practical guide to 
the study of the island of Nantucket and other places on our coast. 


74 
Mr. David Belasco has recently returned from Europe with three 
new plays for Mrs. Leslie Carter: two by M. Berton, one of the 
authors of ‘‘ Zaza’’; the other by M. Jean Richepin. The latter is not 
finished yet, but Mr. Belasco has the scenario of it. It is Richepin’s 
first prose play. In the course of an interview in Zhe Zimes, Mr. 
Belasco spoke of the comparative lack of novelties in the dramatic 


world, meaning the dramatic world of Europe, and added: ‘‘ This is 
the time for the American dramatist to have his innings, and I look for 
more numerous productions of plays by native authors.’’ Does Mr. 


Belasco mean productions by American managers, or does he mean 
that American authors will produce more plays? If he means the 
former, I hope he will find what he looks for. If the latter, I have my 
doubts. American playwrights have been producing plays, so far as 
the writing of them goes, for some time past, and I imagine that the 
pigeonholes of their desks are pretty well filled with them. But if the 
managers are going to produce American plays, that is a different 
thing, and the American playwright may take heart; but as it is now, 
the last thing that an American manager wants is a play by an Ameri- 
can author. They will tell you that they want them, but they don’t. 
If they did they could have them. The American author is willing— 
even anxious. 
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The coming dramatic season promises to be one of exceptional in- 
terest. The most striking feature about the plays that are announced 
is that nearly all of them are made from successful novels. To men- 
tion a few there are: “ The Gadfly,” to attend the rehearsals of which, 
the author, Mrs. Voynich, is now in this country; “Children of the 
Ghetto,” which is being rehearsed by Mr. Zangwill, its author ; “ Ben 
Hur”; a dramatization of Dickens’s “A Tale of Two Cities,” called 
“The Only Way”; Mr. James Lane Allen’s “Choir Invisible” ; Dr, 
Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh Wynne”; and, in many respects the most 
interesting of all, “Vanity Fair,” which Mrs, Fiske will produce in 
Montreal on the fourth of this month. On the twelfth of same month, 
the play will be given at the Fifth Avenue Theatre in this city. 


2 


Mr. Langdon Mitchell's dramatization of “ Vanity Fair” is called 
“ Becky Sharp.” It is in five acts, the scenes of which are laid in the 
house of Miss Crawley, where Rawdon Crawley slyly courts Becky, to 
the confusion of his spinster aunt and the jealous Briggs, and where 
the ancient reprobate, Sir Pitt, proposes to Becky a few moments too 
late ; in the Curzon Street residence of Becky and Rawdon, where the 
adventuress holds characteristic court and is surprised with Lord 
Steyne ; in Brussels, where the episode of the ball on the eve of 
Waterloo lends itself to striking details of scenery and persons ; and in 
Pumpernickel, where Becky is discovered in Bohemian environment 
just before the close of her recorded career. 


2 


A vast amount of “Vanity Fair” is necessarily excluded. The 
play is Becky Sharp’s story, and the characters and incidents are those 
characters and incidents which affect her directly or indirectly in 
affecting the action of others toward her. Mr. Mitchell has not 
changed the character of Becky for the sake of making a good and 
pious ending to the play. You may recall those last chapters of 
the novel in which Becky appears as a Bohemian in various towns ; 
then at Aimes, for a period, a Respectable ; returns again to Bohemia, 
and last, as Lady Crawley, “she busies herself in works of piety.” All 
this Mr. Mitchell has suggested dramatically, but nowhere in the play, 
so I am told by those who have read the manuscript, has he permitted 
himself the insincerity of abating Becky by a hair’s breadth. It was 
necessary to the action of the play as Becky’s story to leave out a good 
deal of Thackeray’s story: old Sedley, old Osborn, their misfortunes 
and their family life, Mr. O’Dowd, Mrs. O’Dowd, Captain Macmurdo, 
the life at Queen’s Crawley, together with many most brilliant and tell- 
ing scenes. But then there is, also, much of it left. Most elaborate 
preparations have been made for this play, in which everybody feels 
that Mrs. Fiske will make the success of her life. The scene of the 
ball on the eve of Waterloo, it is said, has never been equalled, There 
are over fifty speaking parts in the play. 
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Several months ago Mr. George C. Tyler, of Messrs. Liebler & Co., 
arranged with Mr. F. Marion Crawford to write a story with a view to 
its subsequent dramatization for Miss Viola Allen’s use next year. To 
conclude this arrangement he went to Europe, executing while abroad 
the.contracts with Mr. Crawford for the story and play, and arranging 
for the publication of the former by Macmillan & Co. of London. 
Mr. Tyler met Miss Allen and her mother in London, and, accom- 
panied by them, went to Florence, Italy, where they met Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford. The story and the play will have their scene in Madrid, 
Spain, in 1570, the time of Philip II. The incidents will all occur in 
the royal palace and are supposed to take place within four hours. 
The publication of the story will be begun in A/acmillan’s Magazine in 
London next January, and at the same time it will be printed in a 
prominent magazine in America. Mr. Crawford will come to America 
next November, and in writing the play will collaborate with Mr. Lori- 
mer Stoddard of New York. 
7 


Miss Clara Morris is a born story-writer as she is a born actress. 
Her recently published volume, ‘‘A Silent Singer ’’ (Brentano’s), which, 
I am glad to hear, has just gone into its second edition, is a collection 
of quite unusual stories. Miss Morris has both humor and pathos. 
She does not write like a trained writer, but she has qualities that a 
great many trained writers have not. One of the best stories in this 
book is called ‘‘ An Old Hulk,” and in it I find a bit of grim humor 
that is quite worthy of Dickens. The hero is old Thomas Brockwell, 
and on the first Sunday after his second marriage he took his bride to 
visit the cemetery where his first wife and his children were buried. 
** With his cane he immediately bored a little hole at the foot of one 
grave and remarked: ‘I buried my frst wife there ’—and Emily brought 
her jaws to with a snap, and bowed her head slightly, as though 
acknowledging an introduction. Then she chewed again, and old 
Thomas yanked out the cane with some effort, as though Mrs. Brock- 
well No. 1 was holding on to it. Then he bored another little hole at 
the foot of another grave with the cane and announced: ‘I buried my 
eldest son here,’—another stoppage of the jaws and another bow ;—and 
so the old ‘ borer’ went on, till each member of the family had been 
presented to the new-comer in turn, and then he gave the final touch 
of brightness to this very original bridal outing by carefully measuring 
with the cane the space, to see if there was enough left for two more 
spokes to his family ‘ wheel of death.’ ’’ 


Among the September books of The Macmillan Co. 1s a book of 
stories called ‘‘ Little Novels of Italy,’’ by Mr. Maurice Hewlett, 
author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.’’ Mr. Hewlett’s story, ‘‘ The Ma- 
donna of the Peach-Tree,’’ is the first of the volume. This firm also 
publish in September the second volume of Mr. Thomas Watson’s 
** Story of France.” 
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Mme. Blanc (Th. Bentzon) has translated Mr. T. B. Aldrich’s 
‘Story of a Bad Boy” into French, changing his title to ‘‘ Un 
Ecolier Américain.’” The book has been honored with the endorse- 
ment of the Minister of Public Instruction, adopted for school and 
popular libraries, and selected by the city of Paris for distribution as 
a prize. The French have a great literature, and they know how to 
write novels, but when it comes to children’s books there is a notable 
dearth of good reading. There is nothing harder to find than a French 
child’s book for school reading. The ‘‘ Sophie ’’ books are about the 
only ones that have any prominence that I can recall, and they certainly 
are not very exciting. 


2 


The magazine editor is fortunate who has not, at one time or 
another, been trapped into printing as original a poem that has seen 
the light of printer’s ink before. It is a mishap that few escape. It 
is not every aspirant that copies out Burns’s ‘‘ To Mary in Heaven,”’ 
and sends it, as a young woman recently did, to the editor of a leading 
periodical, as something she herself had just ‘‘ composed ’’; but there 
have been instances of plagiarism almost as gross, and much more 
successful. One of these came to my notice not long ago in Harms- 
worth’s Magazine, where a poem, entitled ‘‘ Baby Belle: The Poem of 
a Little Life,’ appeared, not over the signature of Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, but that of Bernard Malcolm Ramsay. Now “‘ Baby Bell,’’ 
the poem of a little life, is one of Mr. Aldrich’s most popular poems, 
and the English or Scottish bard should have known enough to let it 
be. But he did something worse than merely copy it: he rewrote it, 
retaining only here and there a line of the original, and discarding the 
irregular form in which Mr, Aldrich saw fit to cast it. To be sure, he 
has galvanized it: it goes in the new version with a jerk and a jump of 
which the Boston poet is incapable. It is little better than doggerel, 
however; and from Mr. Aldrich’s point of view, doubtless, the offense 
is far greater than ‘‘ a clean steal’’ would have been. When taken to 
task for his misdemeanor, Mr. Ramsay promptly admitted that he had 
** encroached somewhat ’’ on ‘‘ Baby Bell,’’ but ‘‘ most strenuously ”’ 
asserted that he had done so “in all innocence.’’ ‘‘ The irresistible 
rhymes appear to have engraved themselves on my mind,”’ he wrote. 
The name of the author was evidently less incisive. 


2 

“Who’s Who in America,” published by Messrs. A. N. Marquis & 

’ Co., is now ready. It is not unlike the English “Who’s Who” in ap- 
pearance, but it is a slightly larger volume, containing several hundred 
more biographies than its English namesake. Indeed, after looking 
over the pages of the American “ Who’s Who,” I am led to think that 
everyone in this country is “Who.” It seems that no one is omitted 
from it. It is a useful volume, and the editor is to be commended for 
his extraordinary industry. 
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I learn from the rambling remarks of ‘‘ A Man of Kent”’ that an 
important combination is being formed in England against literary 
agents. The principal members of the combination are newspaper 
proprietors, but a number of publishers have joined the ranks, and it 
is said that more are coming in. The literary agent is the bugbear of 
publishers and editors. The author likes him because he relieves him 
of trouble, although there is no reason why the class of authors with 
whom literary agents deal should have any trouble in disposing of their 
wares. The agent is paid a percentage, so it is to his advantage as 
well as to that of his client to get big prices. It is only with the suc- 
cessful authors that the agent cares to deal. He can do no better for 
an unknown author than the author can do for himself—not as well, 
perhaps, because he is not inclined to take any trouble with a new 
writer’s work. The man who needs the literary agent does not get 
him. There have been a good many mutterings in this country against 
literary agents, and I have heard more than one publisher say that he 
thought very seriously of declining to deal with them. After all, I think 
that the agent is something of a scapegoat. Most authors attend to 
their own business, but when they want to squeeze an extra dollar out 
of a publisher, they let the agent represent them. I know of one very 
conspicuous instance where the author is supposed to have all the 
placing of his manuscripts done by an agent, and yet that agent would 
not dream of acting without consulting him. The author suggests 
the prices to the agent, and the agent sees that he gets them. 


7 J 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll certainly has the courage of his convictions, 
otherwise he would never have made the following statement, even 
over a pen-name: 


**T will make an assertion which may seem slightly bold, but which 
no person who knows anything about literature will think bold at all. 
I am going to quote eight lines from Mr. Yeats, of which I say delib- 
erately that they are worth all the poetry Mr. Kipling has ever written 
or ever will write, and I will say further that those who do not see this 
saying to be true will never understand at all in any proper way what 
poetry is: 


* Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 

Enwrought with golden and silver light, 

The blue, and the dim, and the dark cloths 
Of night, and light, and the half light, 

I would spread the cloths under your feet ; 
But I, being poor, have only my dreams ; 

I have spread my dreams under your feet ; 
Tread softly, Cicanns you tread on my dreams,’ ” 


If Mr. Yeats spelled his name with a K instead of with a Y, Dr. 
Nicoll could’ not be more enthusiastic. Were he not so Simon-pure a 
Scotchman, I should suspect him of having written ‘‘ sarkasticul,’’ as 
Ariemus Ward would say. Even as it is, I more than half suspect 
him of intending a joke. 
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A correspondent in Kansas City writes me this interesting letter: 


‘*T think the death of that fair island Princess, Kaiulani, touched 
the imagination of the people of the prosaic Western world; in some 
vague way reminding us of Stevenson, lying asleep on that hill-top in 
the far southern seas. She was so beautiful, so gentle, she seemed to 
breathe the vanishing romance—and she died in the flower of her girl- 
hood. I have seen no reference in the press to the lines Stevenson 
wrote to her, ‘ My Little Maid.’ It interests me from another view 
too. To the little poem Stevenson appends a foot-note, and those few 
lines of prose, so much more instinct with poetical thought than is the 
poem itself, have always strengthened my belief that poetry was not 
often his natural tongue. ‘She will hear the peacocks screaming in 
the dusk and the winds blowing in the palms; and she will think of 
her father sitting there alone.’ Is not that the very voice of Steven- 


son ?’’ 
27 
It is said that Stevenson used to talk and walk with the little Princess 
under the banyan tree. There she told him that she might be sent to 
far-off Scotland to be educated. It was to reassure her that he wrote 
the poem and note referred to: 


‘*To Princess KAIuLANI: 


** Written in April to Kaiulani, in the April of her age; and at 
Waikiki, within easy walk of Kaiulani’s banyan. When she comes to 
my land and her father’s, and the rain beats against the window (as I 
fear it will), let her look at this page; it will be like a weed gathered 
and pressed at home; and she will remember her own islands and the 
shadow of the mighty tree; and she will hear the peacocks screaming 
in the dusk, and the wind blowing in the palms, and she will think of 
her father sitting there alone.—R. L. S.”’ 

‘* Forth from her land to mine she goes, 
The island maid, the island rose, 
Light of heart and bright of face, 
The daughter of a double race. 


** Her islands here, in Southern sun, 
Shall mourn their Kaiulani gone, 
And I, in her dear banyan shade, 
Look vainly for my little maid. 


‘* But our Scots islands far away 
Shall glitter with unwonted day, 
And cast for once their tempests by 
To smile in Kaiulani’s eye.—R. L. S.” 


2 

The Society of American Authors has started a movement to pro- 
cure the passage of an act of Congress for the reduction of postage on 
authors’ manuscripts, to send them as second- instead of first-class mail. 
The bill will come before the next Congress. Many influential Senators 
and Members of Congress are especially interested in the movement 
and will press it to a speedy accomplishment. If this law is enacted 
the charge for authors’ manuscripts will be placed on an equality with 
all other merchandise using the mails. In England manuscript goes 
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at third-class rates. It costs four cents to mail a manuscript in Eng- 
land that here would cost sixteen cents. It is particularly important 
that the measure shall have the support of all those who will be bene- 
fited by the reduction. All authors and literary workers should com- 
municate at once with the Secretary of the Society of American Authors, 
71 Broadway, New York, expressing approval and authorizing use of 
their names. 


7 


An English writer gives it as his opinion that the reason English 
authors are more popular in America than American authors are in 
England is because England is the mother-country, and we are more 
interested in her than she is in us. One feature he mentions as a help 
for English authors in America is ‘‘ some personal acquaintance with 
him on the part of Americans.’’ That is nonsense. Some of the 
English authors who are read most widely in this country have never 
been over here, or ever been seen by Americans. I don’t think there 
is any accounting for the popularity of a book. That it is the sort of 
book the public wants is all that can be said. Look at ‘‘ David Harum,” 
which has sold to nearly a quarter of a million copies in this country, 
and is not selling at all in England. We like it, the English don’t, and 
that is all that can be said with any degree of positiveness on the subject. 
The late E. P. Roe was a popular story-writer. I never read any of 
his stories, and I know very few people who did, but they were very 
popular. Other novelists have written the same sort of novels, just as 
homely, just as sentimental, just as unintellectual as Mr. Roe’s, but 
they have not sold. There is no safe recipe for writing popular books; 
and no one, no matter what his experience, can tell, before the public 
has passed judgment, whether a book is going to be a success or a fail- 
ure. If he could, none of the successful novels would ever have been 
rejected, and it is the history of most of them that they have been re- 
fused by from one to a half-dozen publishing houses. 


2 


The publication of the letters of Dreyfus to his wife (Messrs. Harper 
& Bros.) is very timely. Whether Dreyfus is innocent or guilty is 
hard to tell, especially when one is so many thousand miles away from 
this most intricate and puzzling case. At any rate, he has not been 
fairly tried according to our barbarous Anglo-Saxon ideas, and after 
reading his letters most women, at least, will believe him innocent. ° 
It seems impossible for a guilty man to have continued, for four years, 
insisting on his innocence, praying and imploring his wife to spare 
nothing in her efforts to find the real criminal; to have borne all the 
tortures that were inflicted on him, because he was determined that the 
truth must come to light. I think that anyone who reads these letters 
must be touched by the pathos, the courage, and the patience shown 
by this famous prisoner, and stand in respectful admiration before the 
untiring devotion of his noble wife. 
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If you want a good book to read aloud, try “ Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” It is just the story to submit to that trying process. 
“Richard Carvel” is not. “Richard Carvel” must be read to one’s 
self, when one has plenty of time, and long after one has read his 
Thackeray. I heard a husband reading Mr. Churchill’s novel 
aloud to his wife a few nights ago, and it seemed to me that he would 
never get beyond Richard’s sentimental boyhood, though he had read 
some seventy-five pages. I was reading about Elizabeth’s Garden in 
the same room, and would break in upon the Carvel reading with 
selections from my book that made the wife rejoice and the husband 
lay down his Carvel in despair. One held the attention and the other 
did not. To read “Richard Carvel” aloud is hardly a fair test of its 
quality, but “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden ” seems to have been 
made specially for that purpose. It is so human, so gently humorous, 
and so altogether delightful. I understand we are never to know who 
wrote this book, beyond the little information we pick up in its pages. 
Circumstances make it impossible for the author to reveal her identity, 
which, after all, may not be so bad a thing, as there is too much 
revealing of authors at the present time. 


J 


When steel engraving was the fashion the best known professor of 
that art in this country was Mr. John Sartain. Mr. Sartain was born 
in London, where as a boy he witnessed the Peace Jubilee and saw 
many picturesque phases of old London and its life which have since 
disappeared. He studied under Varley and Richter and began to en- 
grave in Ottley’s school. In this country his associations were literary 
as well as artistic. He knew Washington Irving and others of the 
Knickerbocker literary circle, and his close relations with Edgar Allan 
Poe form the subject of a most interesting chapter. His ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,’’ which Messrs. Appleton will publish, include personal phases 
of the development of American art and letters for over sixty years. 
Mr. Sartain’s career as editor of Sartain’s Union Magazine and other 
periodicals, in addition to his high standing as an engraver, furnished 
exceptional opportunities for a peculiarly rich acquaintanceship with 
men and women of distinction. The illustrations include reproduc- 
tions of rare old prints of London scenes in the first quarter of the cen- 
tury, together with American portraits and pictures which have a lasting 
historical interest. 


2 


Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, who died on July 31st last, was an ethnolo- 
gist and philologist of unusual distinction. In his specialties he had 
no rivals in this country, and his writings on the subject of the North 
American Indian are the most valuable contributions to the literature 
of that subject. Dr. Brinton was one of THE CrITIC’s most valued 
contributors. For many years he wrote the reviews of nearly every 
book in his department that appeared in its columns. 
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In that suggestive monthly, Zhe Writer, which not only tells its read- 
ers how they can make writing-desks of kitchen tables, and pigeonholes 
of tomato-cans, but also where they may try to place the manuscripts 
after they are written, I find some excellent advice to would-be poets, 
“ Suggestions about Verse-making’’ it is called, and it is given by Mr. 
Edward William Dutcher, of Stillwater, Minn. A young friend asked 
Mr. Dutcher “ to formulate a set of rules covering, in some degree, the 
field of poetic composition,” and he has written out thirteen. In the 
first, he tells the would-be poet that “the rhyme should be perfect,” 
adding, as an illustration of imperfect rhyme, “time” and “fine.” He 
might have added, as equally imperfect, the rhyming of “ gone” with 
“dawn,” which is constantly done, but which is just as imperfect 
as the illustration that he makes. “The theme and measure should be 
in accord,” writes Mr. Dutcher. “A crisp and active subject should 
be measured in active lines.” But he does not give an illustration of 
crisp subjects or active lines, which might. help the young poet 
to better understand his advice. “The opening line of a poem,” he 
tells us, “should be attractive.” This is true. But should not the 
lines that follow be equally so? “Poetry,” he sums up as “the ex- 
pression of the heart. The writer must feel and experience.” Again, 
what Mr. Dutcher says is true, but should there not be as much art as 
heart in poetry? Are not the rhymes that accompany the death 
notices in the Philadelphia Zedger the expression of both feeling and 
experience, and yet who shall call them poetry ? 


2 


“The Life and Letters of Sir John Everett Millais” will be pub- 
lished in this country by the F. A. Stokes Co. The book promises to 
be more than usually interesting, and will contain a great many letters ; 
some to his wife describing the circumstances under which his pictures 
were painted, and others from the subjects themselves, including Her 
Majesty the Queen, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, Lord Rose- 
bery, and others. In addition, there are letters from Landseer, Leech, 
and Du Maurier, illustrated by their writers. The book will contain 
ten photogravure reproductions of Millais’s more famous pictures, 
while there will be illustrations of others by less expensive processes. 
Among the portraits will be ten of Millais himself. 


7 

The Harvard Memorial Society, of which Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton is president, has just published an official guide to Harvard 
University. This is a second edition of a guide published by the 
university in August, 1898. It contains a map, a description of the 
grounds and buildings, and an historical sketch of the college yard— 
illustrated with several eighteenth-century engravings. There are, 
besides, a number of new photographs taken by members of the 
Harvard Camera Club, anda brief account of student life written by 
an undergraduate. The book is well printed and of convenient size. 
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‘* Mr. Frank Morris’s purchase in London for ‘ a few shillings,’ of 
Lovell’s translation of Cyrano de Bergerac,”’ writes Mr. Tighe Hopkins 
from that city, ‘‘ is extremely interesting. What may be the market 
value of this edition of 1687 (thirty-two years after Cyrano’s death), I 
do not pretend to say, but the book is undoubtedly a rare one. The 
British Museum possesses a copy, but the London Library has none, 
and I do not remember ever to have seen it advertised in any dealers’ 
catalogue. Supposing Swift unacquainted with the work in the original 
French, this version by Lovell is almost assuredly the one to which he 
was indebted for certain hints for ‘ Gulliver.’ For poor Cyrano, whose 
brief ebullient career (he was in his grave at thirty-five) brought him 
so little real glory, and so little pelf, was very badly plagiarized. 
His friend Moliére stole from him, without one word of thanks, a witty 
scene in the ‘ Pédant Joué’ which helped to make the fortune of the 
‘ Fourberies de Scapin.’ The famous phrase, ‘Que diable alleait-el faire 
dans cette galére ?’ was not Moliére’s but Cyrano de Bergerac’s. Fon- 
tenelle borrowed from the ‘ Voyage 4 la Lune’ and the ‘ Histoire 
Comique du Soleil’ the idea of his.‘ Mondes’; Voltaire borrowed 
from the same sources for his ‘ Micromégas’; Swift used them for 
‘Gulliver’; and Théophile Gautier always maintained that it was 
Cyrano who inspired Montgolfier with the notion of the balloon. In 
Cyrano’s lifetime, moreover, these curious and so deeply suggestive 
books were never known but to the few friends by whom they had 
been read in manuscript. The unsuccessful, proud, and bitterly dis- 
‘appointed author was dead and buried when his lifelong friend, Henri 
Le Bret, brought out the first editions, with a preface which abounds 
in tender humor. On the other hand, when speaking of the plagiarisms 
from Cyrano, it must not be forgotten that he himself, in all likelihood, 
made some use of Godwin’s ‘ Man in the Moon,’ which, first published 
in London towards 1638, was translated into French some ten years 
later. By the way, is that really a portrait of Cyrano which the 
Lounger reproduces—I presume from Lovell—in the April number ? 
It has more the appearance of a bad caricature of Hogarth. I miss 
the monumental Nose which helped to embitter the existence of its 
owner, and which the elder Coquelin carried so triumphantly in M. 
Rostand’s brilliant comedy.’’ 


Gerhart Hauptmann is engaged at odd moments in putting the fin- 
ishing touches to his ‘‘ Der Arme Heinrich,’’ a version of Hartmann 
von der Aue’s medieval epic of the same name. The German dram- 
atist has also in hand a biblical drama, to be entitled ‘‘ The Shepherd’s 
Song’’; also a Silesian village piece, the title of which has not yet been 
settled. The hero of the piece is the village blacksmith. During the 
autumn his ‘‘ Kunigunde von Kynast’’ will be produced, but as there 
is great rivalry between Berlin and Vienna managers, nothing is yet 
settled. For the winter ‘‘ Jurakel’’ is promised,—a comedy with the 
scene laid in the Silesian mountains, and written in the Silesian dialect. 















































Madame Aulnoy in Spain: 1679 


At the end of the seventeenth century and at the beginning of the 
eighteenth there were three women in France who had gained no small 
reputation for the writing of amusing if somewhat extravagant ‘‘ Contes 
des Fées.’’ Of these Marie-Catherine, Baroness of Aulnoy, has best 
survived her contemporaries as the author of ‘‘ La Chatte Blanche,’’ 
** La Grenoiiille Bien-complaisante,’’ ‘‘ Le Prince Lutin,’’ ‘‘ L’Oiseau 
Bleue,’’ and of other tales which, as M. La Harpe has thought, place 
her supreme in the realm of 
delicate frivolity. And in- 
deed the world is well in the 
debt of this brilliant woman 
for these fairy tales, even 
though they bear at times a 
rather heavy burden of gold 
and rich stuffs and sparkling 
gems, for of such there is no 
end from first page to last, 
and every knight and lady 
flashes like some bright-hued 
creature through the tale. 

Not so fortunate, how- 
ever, has been the lot of 
some of the historical en-* 
deavors of this lady. Her 
“€ Mémoires de la Cour d’Es- 
pagne’’ (1679-1681) and 
i ‘‘Mémoires de la Cour 
yj d’Angleterre ’’ (1695) have 
i been quietly laid aside, to- 
gether with the ‘‘ Histoire 
d’Hippolyte, Comte de 
Douglas ’’ (1690), and the 
“* Histoire de Jean de Bour- 
bon ”’ (1692), for, though 
always interesting, the qualities of imagination which combine to the 
writing of a fairy tale are not quite those needed for the making of 
history, and unfortunately for the clever lady it is in the field of ‘‘ deli- 
cate frivolity ’’ that she has been placed. 

It may be thought by many, however, that Madame Aulnoy has 
put forward a more serious, if less known, claim to legitimate reputa- 
tion in the small volume of travel published anonymously at Paris in 
1691, wherein she describes her voyage into Spain with a brilliancy and 
wealth of detail which are all the more grateful in that the period has 
furnished us with but little like it. In this voyage into Spain she has 
produced a remarkable book. To the quick eye of the clever French 
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woman nothing is lost. She sees the astonishing condition of the 
Peninsula with an instant but not unsympathetic glance. Into what 
might have well proved a dismal picture she has woven her ever lively 
personality, and with a ready humor turns the incidents of evil chance 
to amusing asides. If in all this an air of unreality and lack of truth 
is introduced it does not on the whole affect the picture. Nor does 
this resemble the more fanciful historical work of the same writer, for 
here at least all is natural and fairly told. Spaniards have been at 
pains to attack this writer. They have argued and abused. But it is 
not far wrong to find in her book a near approach to a truthful picture. 
There was in fact small need for calling up the imagination. There is 
evidence enough that in that day no one need closet himself and dream 
for the seeing of strange sights. It is the commonplace that surprises 
us. We feel how little the nation was responding to the sense of 
awakening which began to be felt elsewhere. Cervantes with his 
laughter had not brought to earth all fabrics of romance. The modern 
spirit was not yet stirring. 

Of this book, as of Madame Aulnoy, Taine has been unhesitating 
in his praise. To him she was neither prude, philosopher, nor pedant; 
without affectation, a ready observer, praising or condemning with 
discretion, he seemed to find in her a representative in some measure 
of the great literary age of which she was a part. And to him she 
never exaggerates ; she has the inestimable qualities of good sense, 
frankness, and tact, is a French woman, in fact, of culture and breeding. 
**On imprime,’’ he says, speaking of the book before us, ‘‘ beaucoup 
de livres nouveaux ; on ferait bien de. réimprimer quelques livres 
anciens, au premier rang celui-ci.”’ 

On the death of Philip IV., in 1665, a sigh of relief might well have 
risen from all Spain, yet scarcely through any anticipation of better 
days to come. For, though this man had presented to Europe a pe- 
culiarly marked type of bad government, his énd raised no profound 
hopes of improvement. A man of strong character, of inflexible 
honesty, of patience; a statesman, a philosopher, and, last of all, a 
king, was what a few who remembered other days may have hoped. 
Instead, a Regency. At atime when throughout the land a magistrate, 
a viceroy, or a noble who had no place to sell or influence to buy was 
scarcely to be found; when an exhausted treasury, the loss of posses- 
sions, the slipping of prestige, the corruption of all classes, called for 
a guiding hand, then it was that fate saw fit to introduce a new king— 
at the age of four. 

Spanish writers have a justified bitterness for this period of the 
national history. While the Imperial power was shrinking slowly away, 
no return of prosperity, of New World conquest, or of Old World grand- 
eur appeared in the distance. None ever came. Stretching back into 
the past, the widening road of disaster ran straight to the foot of the 
throne of Philip II. On every side the downfall had begun. Span- 
ish troops, once invincible, retreated and again retreated. Bit by bit 
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the schemes of other countries began to be realized in the dismember- 
ment of the Empire. Literature grown decadent, history perverted, 
Manerism and Gongorism were the new Gods and Churriguera the 
builder of their temples. The arts decayed and died. Merchants, 
anticipating the destruction of trade, refused to venture their money. 
They rather hoarded it in secret places, discarding hope of interest. 
Commerce knew no security. Wealth brought but extortion. Power 
lay in the hands of court favorites. 

‘*Les provinces étoient si épuisées,’’ writes Villars, ‘‘ qu’en 
quelques endroits de la Castille on étoit obligé pour vivre, de trocquer 
les marchandises, parcequ’il n’y avoit plus d’argent pour acheter. 
Dans Madrid ménmie il ne se’en trouvoit presque plus, et l’on y res- 
sentoit & loisir les suites du changement de la monnoye que !’on avoit 
fait, avec tant de précipitation. Les personnes de qualité, dont la dé- 
pense avoit doublé par ce changement, ne pouvoient payer leurs mar- 
chands, et les banquiers n’avoient plus de fonds et ne trouvoient point 
a emprunter; on ne payoit rien dans la maison du Roy et les choses en 
vinrent 4 une telle cxtrémité, que la plus part des petits domestiques 
ayant rendu leurs livrées pou: quitter le service, on eut beaucoup de 
peine & trouver les moyens de les y faire demeurer.’’ 

Even religion was to become the vehicle of a host of strange mys- 
teries; professional saints flourished; miracles were of daily report; 
the stigmata had repeatedly appeared. Superstition fed upon tales of 
witches and hobgoblins, and the minds of high and low were filled with 
a strange incongruous mass of belief and doubt. A whole super- 
natural world both local and national crowded the places of Christian 
tradition. Every fragment of Roman, Arabic, or Gothic belief came 
to be fused upon the general credulity. While the form that faith had 
assumed no longer surprises the reader as he turns the pages of con- 
temporary writers, yet the auto de f¢ had not gasped its last. Outside 
the gate of Fuencarral the fires still burned. In 1680, the very year 
in which our ‘author is writing her later letters from Madrid, it had 
produced an exhibition in the Plaza Mayor which had the utmost 
detail of dramatic staging given it to lend impressiveness. The bull- 
fight too was beginning to grow into that popularity which was later to 
make it the national sport. The condition of the people was lament- 
able. Little by little the lower orders, driven from trades and manu- 
facturing, were forced to face conditions of pauperism. The.t came to 
be too common to be noted. Every mountain pass was infested by 
robbers. People travelled well armed or stayed at home. 

Into such a country, under conditions such as these, came, in Feb- 
ruary, 1679, this French woman of position, cultivation, and wit, and 
from San Sebastian she wrote the first of the series of letters which one 
by one found their way northward as she journeyed toward Madrid. 

** Le premier trait du caractére Espagnol, c’est le manque de sense 
pratique,’’ says Taine. Something however must be added to every 
epigram on Spain, for she will not permit of hasty summing. Some- 
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thing must be said of language, dignity, and last but not least of 
_the instinctive ceremonial. All of this our author has perceived. 
This ceremonial of Spain, what and whence is it and how is it that 
it is first discerned by the traveller? Its history, could it be written, 
would be indeed a history of shadows, a ghostly palimpsest of needs 
made forms, Time was when a stern and God-favored war, fought day 
by day, year to year, and century to century, behind the Pyrenean wall, 
nursed and fostered strange forms and molded fantastic mental atti- 
tude. Europe busied herself but little with it all. It was enough for 
her that the Spaniard did well his office of guard and watcher at the 
outer gate. There, she came to believe, was his place, and there he 
wore his livery. And a strange livery it was—made up of rags and 
tatters of Iberian pride, Roman servitude, and Christian independence; 
and as it was fought day after day at the cheerless outer gate, from 
time to time the foe who bore upon him with the banners of Islam fell 
back before him, leaving upon the field some word to be gathered up 
as booty, some spoil of solemn gesture or grave reply or strangely 
formed garment brought across all Africa from Hejaz or the land of 
the Anazeh. And in this strange attire he stood and fought and bled, 
until with sweat and blood of a thousand years the garment was a single 
hue and had become a solemn cloak. 

Then the word came for the sheathing of the sword to the south, 
and with this cloak wrapped about him the erstwhile guardian of the 
outer gate of a sudden stalked out upon Europe jangling the gold 
purse of the Indies at his belt, to the terror and the unfeigned aston- 
ishment of the world. And this strange, melancholy creation of spec- 
tral silence has worn his piecemeal cloak of historic ceremonial, and, 
like the garment of the Seises, when it grew too old and threadbare 
redarned and furbished it anew until it in turn became but a shade 
and figure of its predecessor, yet drawn ever closer and hugged with a 
dearer love about the wasting old guardsman’s figure. 

ARCHER M. HUNTINGTON. 


What Makes a Book Sell? © 





‘* THERE is no such thing as luck in literature,’’ said Emerson, but 
the history of letters and the words of Solomon fill one with sceptical 
reservations: ‘‘ I returned, and saw under the sun that the race is not 
to the swift, . . . nor yet riches to men of understanding; nor yet 
favor to men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them all.’’ 
If one altogether discards luck—or chance—from human events, it 
is reasonable to banish it from the literary world as well. Before 
making any attempt to analyze an influence so subtle and elusive it may 
be well to glance at the more obvious causes that affect the sale of a 
book: namely, its contents, its title, cover, and price, the author’s 
name, the publishers’, the critics, the time of publication, and the 
manner in which it is advertised. 
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It is a fact that the contents of a book, more than anything else, 
determine its destiny. All other influences that affect its sale are 
more or less ephemeral. Notwithstanding the possible variety of their 
contents, all successful books have been written in obedience to Sid- 
ney’s maxim, ‘‘ Look in thy heart and write’’; or in accordance with 
another, less known and accredited, ‘‘ Look in thine imagination and 
write.”’ The first precept faithfully followed gives the world such 
books as ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night,’’ ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,”’ and ‘‘ At the Cross Roads ’’; the second, tales like ‘‘ Gil Blas,’’ 
** Monte Cristo,’’ and ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’’ When an author is 
great enough to be able to keep both of these precepts, simultaneously, 
the result is a masterpiece like ‘‘ Les Misérables,’’ ‘‘Anne Karénina,’’ 
or ‘‘ Romola.’’ Beyond all question, the most indelible writing fluid 
is a mixture of ink and the author’s own heart’s blood. The warm 
human pulse whose beats may be heard in Lamb’s and Stevenson’s 
essays largely accounts for their popularity, while the absence of the 
same vital throbs in most of the essays of Landor and Pater partly 
measures the difference in the size of their editions. 

Any enumeration of the particular literary qualities that mark a 
successful book would be impossible in a short article. But if such a 
specification were made, humor and brevity should stand well to the 
fore in any list of qualities that make a book sell. And humor is here 
meant to signify none of the feebly funny substitutes for the genuine 
article, but the pungent, effervescent kind that has made Mark Twain’s 
editions rival those of the Bible, and in its more delicate distillations 
bubbles up in the works of Lowell and Holmes. 

Brevity may not seem, at first blush, so important a point; but in 
our age, which is not like antediluvian days when the longevity of man 
made it possible for him to ‘‘ lounge ten years over a pamphlet,’’ the 
length of a book may be a serious hindrance to its success, although 
there are exceptional works, like ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins ’’ and ‘‘ Quo 
Vadis,’’ that succeed in spite of their length. An ideal length for a 
romance of to-day is found in ‘‘ Ships that Pass in the Night’’ and 
** The Kentucky Cardinal.’ 

The commercial value of an author’s name is considerable. When 
a book has a subscription sale of forty thousand copies, in advance of 
its publication, it is fair to infer that the influence of the author’s 
name was a large factor in the result. Even granting that the contents 
of the book—sold under the circumstances cited—furnished sufficient 
ground for a large sale, it was not, in this case, the contents of the 
book, but the fame earned by a previous book, or books, that influ- 
enced the sale. It is thus evident that the books of any author who 
has become famous start their circulation with a varying amount of 
acquired velocity, giving yet another illustration of the old saw, 
** Nothing succeeds like success. ”’ 

The name of the publisher, especially on an author’s first volume, 
has also its per cent. of influence in the success of a book, and the time 
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of publication is another point whose vast importance cannot be over- 
looked by the author who wishes to be read. 

It really matters little when a book is written if it is only written 
while the subject-matter is still fresh and vivid to the author. The 
time of publication, however, may very naturally affect the sale of a 
book. When a nation is at war, or otherwise engrossingly engaged, it 
cannot give its undivided attention to books that celebrate the piping 
times of peace. On the other hand, the circulation of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ’’ would show that the literary iron is never so hot for striking as 
when the war nerves of the public are excited. Any national crisis, 
when the people are listening for an authoritative voice, is the author’s 
golden opportunity. Such was the one seized by Swift when he wrote 
the Drapier’s Letters, and by the author of ‘*,The New Gospel of 
Peace.’’ 

In the order of the importance of its market value the title of a book 
should have been mentioned before, inasmuch as the title can be made, 
and often is, a poetical prophecy of the contents of a volume. There 
is not a little commercial value, also, in oracular titles which pique the 
curiosity. ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins,’’ ‘‘ The Woman Who Did,”’ ‘‘ The 
Quick or the Dead,’’ ‘‘ She,’’ and ‘‘ The Damnation of Theron Ware ’”’ 
are illustrations in point. A proper name is less committal than almost 
any other kind of title, and yet there is sometimes much in the sound 
of a name that attracts or repels. ‘‘ Trilby ’’ was evidently not a bad 
name with which to conjure. ‘‘ The Honorable Peter Stirling,’’ though 
not instantaneously captivating to the ear or eye, was an almost exact 
verbal presentment of the strong qualities of the character who bore it. 

Another seemingly external cause that affects the circulation of a 
book is its cover. If the author selects the design of his cover himself, 
no slight index of his taste is given before the book is opened. During 
the holiday season, especially, the covers of a book have an increased 
influence on its sale. This might not be so if all book-buyers were 
literary, or even readers; but that is far from the case. Anyoné who 
has listened to the comments between clerks and customers over book- 
counters will need nothing further to convince him of the important 
réle played by the covers of a book in its circulation. 

The mention of the critic’s part in aiding or retarding the sale of a 
book may seem somewhat tardy—but we no longer live in the age of 
Keats, when a genius could be snuffed out by a malicious reviewer. 
Relentless, persistent, and efficient advertising is a positive and well- 
tried means of getting the public attention. Without advertising of 
some kind, even an excellent book may for a long season blush unseen, 
as many an author to his cost can testify. Few people are aware how 
much of the material success of certain well-known periodicals is due 
to the skilful management of the subscription department. The sales 
of a book worth circulating may be similarly pushed in the hands of a 
competent man. 

But after one has searched out all the visible causes that make a 
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successful book, there remains a large percentage of result that can 
only be accounted for by what Solomon called ‘‘ chance ’’; and that 
factor may have entered into every other apparent cause. A casual 
remark of a friend, or a wandering glance into a book, opened at ran- 
dom, may have given the happy inspiration for a title or a plot. Or, 
perchance, a grim tragedy that threatened to make havoc of his happi- 
ness may have furnished an author the theme that-brought him fame 
and fortune. In like manner, every move made, from-the conception 
of a book to the last word of its last chapter, is somewhat conditioned 
and modified by unsought and often unrecognized forces over which 
the author has no control. F 
ELLEN Burns SHERMAN. 





An Alhambra Nightingale 


How sweet his song on fair Granada’s height! 
In the soft breeze pomegranate blossoms sway, 
Jasmine and roses mingle breath with May, 
And up the valley comes the fragrant night 

Deepened to violet on sierras white, 

Or crimson on the clouds of passitig day, 
While Nature’s silences entreating pray 
The nightingale’s ineffable delight. 

The song begins; it rises, swells, and falls 
In exquisite surrender to the joy 
Of love revealed in trembling hope and fear. 

How passionately now the music calls 
On heaven and earth to witness Love’s employ 
Of longing, rapture, bliss, and pain to bliss more near! 

MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 
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MR. ERNEST HASKELL 


Mr. Ernest Haskell 


THE author of the clever caricatures of literary and other celebrities 
which have been appearing of late in our amusing contemporary, Zife, 
is still a very young man. Mr. Haskell was born only twenty-three 
years ago in the pretty town of Hartford, Connecticut. His taste for 
art led him to France, where he has frequented the museums rather 
than the schools and has learnt more from dead painters than living 
ones. - Nevertheless, his work does not betray any lack of training, and 
it shows no signs of the disorderly eclecticism apparent in that of some 
other self-educated artists. The reason is, doubtless, that he has a 
strong natural bent towards mastering technical processes. His work 
so far published gives no idea of the versatility of his talent nor of his 
skill in any particular line of art. What use he will finally make of 
his powers remains to be seen. At present, his trend is towards por- 
traiture; but he paints landscape as though that were to be his future 
calling; his book illustrations display qualities which should insure 
success in genre or historical painting; as an etcher he shows a full 
appreciation of what is to be attained with the needle and acid; he is 
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expert as a lithographer, prints his own proofs, and has invented a 
means of multiplying impressions which gives all the effect of the 
monotype print, which, also, he has cultivated with very considerable 
success, 

His caricatures, a selection of which will be published in the fall 
by Mr. R. H. Russell, are, so far, his best-known works. They in- 
clude most amusing travesties of the personal appearance of well- 
known writers. The altruistic Mr. Howells is represented as lacking 





Monotype on stone by Ernest Haskell 
STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE 


those regions of the brain where ideality and benevolence are sup- 
posed to lodge. That ardent reformer, Mr. Hall Caime, is depicted 
as a ghoul with features which recall the cuttle-fish monsters of 
Japanese prints. Mr. Barrie is pictured as debilitated by too great 
indulgence in the weed. As for Mr. Richard Harding Davis, it is 
perhaps enough to say that he does not admire himself as Mr. Haskell 
sees him: Yet the likenesses are undeniable. The artist has, in short, 
an extraordinary faculty for discovering in his subjects tendencies the 
reverse of those which they cyltivate amd cherish. He has remarked 
that painters who produce the most pleasing sentimental and religious 
pictures are apt to be extremely loose in conversation. Doubtless, we 
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all strike a balance in some occult way between our real and solid 
virtues and those vices in which we might indulge, but do not. 

It may be safely said, however, that Mr. Haskell will become better 
known for his serious work than for his caricatures. Since his return 
to America he has painted 
a few portraits in which he 
has succeeded admirably 
in the straightforward, not 
preposterous, rendering of 
character. They are deli- 
cate and modest in color, re- 
fined and spiritual in draw- 
ing. Similar qualities are to 
be found in his lithographs 
and monotypes, few of which 
show any marked humorous 
or satirical intent. His il- 
lustrations to ‘‘ Trelawney 
of the Wells’’ discover a 
power of dramatic grouping 
and expression which could 
not be inferred from his 
other work. He will go back 
to Paris in the fall to illus- 
trate a new edition of Poe. 
He believes it possible to 
find a greater variety of the 
sort of models needed for 
such a work in Paris than in 
any other city. But he does 
not ignore the riches of New 
York in this regard—in the 
** Tenderloin ’’ quarter, the 
great East-side, and our 
really extraordinary sub- 
urbs. The scenery of New 
York, too, fascinates him, 
especially by night and in 
winter. He hopes to paint the view of the lower city from the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, at evening, and perhaps a view of Herald Square and one 
of Broadway in the neighborhood of Grace Churth. 

It may be worth while to mention some of this artist’s frankly but 
modestly expressed preferences as showing of what the coming genera- 
tion of artists is thinking. He admires Whistler and Manet, but is 
indifferent to the later developments of Impressionism; they are prob- 
ably too special to have a lasting influence. He sees that the pure line 
of the Japanese woodcuts is due to the engraver’s knife, and that it is 


Lithograph by Ernest Haskell 


STUDY OF A GIRL 
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a mistake to imitate it with brush or pen. Though, like most Ameri- 
cans, he is disposed to lay stress upon those accidents of form that 
suggest motion and hint a story, he finds that the chief interest in 
modern art is in following out the advantages of the medium. There 














Lithograph by Ernest Haskell 
_ MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE 


is no new ideal calling for expression. Even such comparatively 
novel fields as that which Degas has made his own are entered 
upon, not for what significance they may have, but because they 
suit the artist’s habits of working. This is what the present holds out; 
but it may be that the future will add much to what is now in sight. 

ROGER RIORDAN. 

















Literary Fallacies. No. IV. 
That Table-Talk is Heard at Tables 


Tue College Girl dined with the Van Vliets the other night. She 
leaned forward eagerly, her eyes glued to the face of her host. ‘‘ Don’t 
you think that all matter is the expression of spirit ?’’ she-demanded. 
Her voice had the correct accent of intensity. She poked with alert 
eagerness at the little bones on her plate. She was only unfortunate 
in her subject. The Van Vliets smiled across the tolerant years. They 
had worried about Spirit once, they remembered, and about Immortal- 
ity, and the difference between Time and Eternity. Now they were 
more interested in the difference between the coming roast and the 
last one. The city market was growing careless. It was really getting 
unbearable. 

We have no table-talkers now, they say. Even Bronson Alcott, the 
prince of them, would find it hard to slip in a bit of philosophy between 
the courses of a modern dinner. We are too well-bred to talk. If 
anyone is so unfortunate as to have an idea, he has at least the good 
grace to turn it into a joke. Then it can take its place with the crabs 
and olives and other delicacies, comfortably and harmoniously. There 
is a ripple of laughter, a little nervous chatter, a repartee from the 
brilliant woman, another ripple, and the idea is safely over. Everyone 
breathes more freely. It might so easily have passed into vulgar dis- 
cussion if they had not been prompt and quick-witted and helpful. 
The hostess beams gratitude, the lights glow softly, plates come and go 
on wings of stillness, with just the touch of lingering over the chef- 
@ wuvre that speaks the cultured palate. 

No one wants to hear you talk, poor fellow. Try it at the Club—- 
it is the same way—always a joke, a twist to the words, then another 
joke, and the bore is silenced. They do these things well in France. 

There is a way. But few find it. Search out three Musketeers. 
Make them take you in. Help get the dinner yourself. Watch the 
chafing-dish, or upset the gas-lamp. Then when things are ready, you 
will have your chance—if you can slip the word in quickly while the 
Laird is groping for a better one, or Little Billee is getting ready for a 
fresh plunge. Or, better yet, if life has moved on a little, and chafing- 
dishes no longer burn for you, settle down.in some New England town 
—some Brandon—small enough for neighbors; where after early tea, 
as they drop in without plot or forethought, the talk flows on from gay 
to grave and back again, touching most things in heaven and earth 
between. But never try it at the modern dinner-table ; never, as you 
value the salad and your next invitation. If you want to talk—really 
talk, not bandy words and epigrams—you must dine alone. 

JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 
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M. JuLes Huret’s biography of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt is, naturally 
enough, written in a lyrical vein. But then, how else but with enthusi- 
asm and admiration could he have reviewed that long succession of 
triumphs which began with ‘“‘ Phédre’’ in December of 1874, and has 


not yet reached its apogee with ‘‘ Hamlet’ 


Photo by Otto Paris 
MME. BERNHARDT AS HAMLET 





’; for even that undertaking, 


so thoroughly in keepiag 
with the great actress’s ad- 
venturous spirit, has been a 
personal victory. She has 
played in failures. Sardou 
has degraded her talent for 
the sake of popular success; 
but Sarah herself has always 
remained the same—one of 
the great artists of the world, 
sublime often in spite of her 
réles. The book reflects, in 
fact, the spirit of this Bohe- 
mian of genius, this creature 
of impulses who, for the 
sake of a whim, has time and 
again jeopardized the posi- 
tion so laboriously attained 
and maintained, and has 
been forgiven with unvarying 
readiness, because the magic 
of her art exerts a spell that 
cannot be resisted. 

Sarah herself tells the 
story of her birth and early 
days, and sets at rest forever 
the doubts regarding her 
nationality: 

‘* I was born in Paris, at 
No. 265 rue Saint-Honoré, 
in the house where lived 
Mme. Guérard, who to-day, 
at seventy-six, is still active 
and in good health. She saw 


me come into the world; she was present at the birth of my son 
Maurice, and of my granddaughter! She is indeed a faithful friend. 

**'You know that my mother was a Dutchwoman, and a Jewess. 
She was blonde, small and stout, long in the waist and short-limbed, 


* “Sarah Bernhardt.” Par Jules Huret. Préface de Edmond Rostand. New York: Meyer 


Bros. & Co. 
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but she had a pretty face and beautiful blue eyes. She spoke French 
very badly, with a strong Flemish accent. She had fourteen children, 
among them two pairs of twins. I was the eleventh child.’’ 

After a few years passed in the care of ume concierge, the child was 
taken home. 

** But soon it was time to think of my education, and as my father 
insisted on having me baptized, I was sent to the Augustine convent of 
Grandchamp, at Versailles. So, at the age of twelve, I became a 
Christian, was bap- 
tized one day, went to 
my first communion 
the next, and was 
confirmed with three 
of my sisters on the 
third. I became very 
pious. Iconceiveda 
fervent devotion, an 
ardent adoration, for 
the Virgin. For a 
long time I kept al- 
ways near mea small 
golden image of her, 
which was presented 
to me. It was stolen, 
and the theft grieved 
me deeply.’”’ 

At the convent the 
child was by turns 
melancholy and mu- 
tinous. Her mother 
did not love her very 
much, she says—less, 
at all events, than her 
sisters. She was but 
rarely taken home, 
spending several of 
her vacations at the convent. Repeatedly she was the leader in escapes 
from the institution, which she planned and carried through. 

** At last I left Grandchamp. What should I do? My wild out- 
breaks did not interfere with my mystic inclinations. I wanted to 
become a nun! But that desire did not survive long. My mother 
gave me a teacher, Mlle. de Brabander, a woman of great distinction, 
who had been governess to the Grand-duchess Maria of Russia. She 
worshipped me. But what was to be done withme? Although I was 
still very young, my hand was asked in marriage by a glover in the 
neighborhood, by a tanner, and finally by the pharmacist from whom 
I bought my marshmallows. I refused them all. 


From an Aquarelle by Baudouin 
MME. BERNHARDT IN “ FRANCOIS DE CHAMP!” 
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** The Duc de Morny was a good friend of my mother, and he sug- 
gested the stage. How I entered the Conservatoire has often been told. 
Recommended by Morny, I had hardly said the first two stanzas of La 
Fontaine’s ‘ Deux Pigeons,’ when Auber motioned me to be silent 
and to come nearer: 

*“** You are Sarah ?’ 

‘* “Ves. sir. 

*** You are a Jewess ?’ 

** * By birth, yes, sir; but I have been baptized.’ 

** “She has been baptized,’ said Auber to the jury; ‘‘ it would have 
been a pity if so pretty a child had not. You have spoken your verses 
very well: you will be admitted.’ ’’ 

The next question was, what class should the young girl enter ? 

** Beauvailet said, ‘ She will be a tragedienne.’ 

‘* Regnier maintained, ‘ She will be a comedienne.’ 

** And Prévost harmonized the two opinions by saying, ‘ She will be 
both.’ ”’ 

According to her own confession, Sarah began her studies without 
enthusiasm. ‘‘ I was there because I had been taken there, but I had 
no taste for it, and felt no inclination whatever. Truly, the stage did 
not attract me, it rather made me unhappy to be there, and often I 
wept bitterly. Moreover, I was terribly timid. When I talked about 
my inclinations with Mlle. de Brabander, I thought that I would 
rather be a painter.”’ 

However, she continued her studies, her fellow-student, Coquelin, 
being nearly her only friend. At the first concours she won the second 
prize for tragedy, and in her last year the second prize for comedy. 
‘* I never was able to win first prize.’’ After the award of the tragedy 
prize, Sarah was kept at the Conservatoire by the Comédie Frangaise, 
whose directors even then saw promise of a brilliant future. 

‘At last it was decided that I should make my début at the Francais 
in ‘ Iphigénie.’ I knew nobody of the company, except Coquelin, 
who had just joined it and continued to be my good friend. I cannot 
remember that I felt any deep emotion, except a very real stage-fright. 
But I do remember that when I lifted my thin—oh, so thin!—arms at 
the sacrifice, the whole audience burst out laughing. 

‘““ Then I played Valérie [in Scribe’s play of that name] to 
Coquelin’s Ambroise. My distaste for the stage did not leave me ; 
I never went near the theatre except when I played. And, in fact, 
even now,—this will seem paradoxical,—I know hardly any plays, and 
have hardly seen any players, but those in which, and with whom, I 
have acted myself.”’ 

Within a year after her début, Sarah violently broke her connection 
with the Frangais by slapping the face of Mme. Nathalie and calling 
her a ‘‘ fat goose.”” Madame had pushed her sister Régina for step- 
ping on her train. 

Another engagement was hard to find, and finally the young artist 
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took a part in a fairy play, ‘‘ La Biche au Bois,’’ at the Porte Saint- 
Martin, whence, in 1863, she went to the Odéon, whither she returned 
after a trip to Spain, playing several parts with varying success. 

‘*T never loved the stage,’’ she again tells us, ‘‘ but, since it was to 
be, I resolved to vegetate nolonger. I would be among the greatest.”’ 

Then came the Franco-German war. Sarah organized the famous 
hospital at the Odéon, supervising and directing everything herself 
with the inexhaustible energy that characterizes her to this day. After 
the suppression of the Com- 
mune, she took up again her 
career, scoring a great success 
in André-Theuriet’s ‘* Jean- 
Marie’’ (October 14, 1871), 
the curtain-raiser that to this 
day figures in her repertory. 
This play first brought her the 
praise of Francisque Sarcey, 
who, with the other critics of 
the day,—Paul de Saint-Vic- 
tor, Auguste Vitu, and Albert 
Wolff among them,—for sev- 
eral years thereafter vacillated 
in his opinion of her talent, 
praising her extravagantly one 
day, and apparently despair- 
ing of her ultimate success on 
the next. 

In 1872, Victor Hugo, re- 
turned to Paris from his exile, 
selected Sarah to play the 
Queen in ‘‘ Hernani.’’ The 
next morning the critics of 
Paris unanimously demanded 
her reéngagement at the Thé- 
atre Francais. She broke her 
contract with the directorate 
of the Odéon, and made her second début at the Maison de Moliére 
on November 5, 1872, in ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Belle Isle.”’ 

From this moment dates the success of Sarah Bernhardt as a great 
actress, although it was not until December of 1874, when she played 
- her greatest part, ‘‘ Phédre,’’ for the first time, that her fame was 
firmly established. Henceforth her career is too well known to need 
recapitulation here. It is one long chronicle of triumphs, of caprices, 
of ruptutes, of tours through Europe and the Americas. M. Huret 
rises to the occasion, and does full justice to this wonderful woman’s 
marvellous career. Nor does he forget the personal side of the 
actress’s life. Many of the cherished legends about her pets, he de- 
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clares, are fables, though. he admits the coffin, which he thus de- 
scribes: 

** One day, she orders a coffin—is measured for it—and has it sent 
to her home. This coffin, which she has boldly placed at the foot of 
her betl, is made of pear-tree wood, and bears no ornament but the 
initials S. B. and the device ‘Quand Méme.’ It is upholstered in 
white satin. Mattress, pillows, all are of the same material: a coquette's 





MME. BERNHARDT IN HER COFFIN 


couch, as you see. But for the lid, always ready to be closed, one would 
be tempted to recline upon this gay, perfumed bed. But, unhappily, 
the lid is there. There is something else as well. By a strange and 
poetic caprice, Mme. Bernhardt has upholstered the bottom of this 
coffin with all her souvenirs : love-letters and faded bouquets are there, 
thrown together, awaiting her who has received them and won them, to 
recall to her in the tomb hours happy and sorrowful passed together.”’ 
Her marriage, her triumphs in South America, are told in detail: 
‘*In Brazil,’’ says Jules Lemaitre, ‘‘ ridiculously rich men, men 
with black beards, covered with precious stones like idols, await her at 
the end of the performance, and spread their handkerchiefs before her 
on the ground, that the dust may not soil the feet of Phédre or Theo- 
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dora.’’ In Rio de Janeiro she was recalled two hundred times after a 
performance of ‘‘ Phédre ’’! 

M. Edmond Rostand, who owes to Mme. Bernhardt his first suc- 
cess, contributes a short preface that in enthusiasm is in no way inferior 
to M. Huret'’s own work. 

** Ah! cette Sarah!’’ he exclaims—‘‘ What a way she has of being 
both legendary and modern! She belongs to the fairy tales, with her 
hair like that of the beauty with the golden tresses. Are not words 





MME. BERNHARDT AND M. CLAIRIN 


changed into pearls and diamonds as they fall from her lips? Has she 
not worn the robes that are of the color of the weather? Sings there 
not in her voice the immortal Bluebird ? 

**T think, Jules Huret, that Sarah Bernhardt’s life will perhaps be 
the wonder of the nineteenth century. It will become a fairy tale. Ah, 
when the time comes to write the epic of those tours, to describe all 
their pomp, all their personages, their beauties and humors, to make 
the locomotives and the ocean steamers talk, to represent the undula- 
tions of so many seas, so many dresses, to make choruses of poets and 
savages, of kings, and of wild animals speak and sing and shout, 
will need the pen of some Homer uniting within himself the gifts of a 
Théophile Gautier, a Jules Verne, and a Rudyard Kipling !”’ 

So much and such honest enthusiasm is contagious. M. Huret’s 
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book is extravagant, yet convincing. It bears witness to the fact that 
the woman who can sway thousands behind the footlights loses not one 
iota of her spell when she returns to private life. Therefore it might 
be unjust to apply the soberer judgment of a less emotional race to 
this book by a Latin writer on one of the great women of his country. 
A. §. .v. W. 


Mrs. Oliphant * 


MARGARET OLIPHANT was a Scotch lady of genius. We shall speak 
presently of the rare quality of that genius, but for the moment we wish 
to lay stress on the first two words of our description, because, as we 
believe, they supply the key to her character, to much of her history, 
and to the singular failures, the almost unintelligible breaks in her per- 
ception which impeded the full exercise of her powers. She had the 
inner pride—‘‘ clean pride, not mucky pride,’’ as Currer Bell wrote in 
** Shirley ’’—characteristic of her countrymen, and found in it, as the 
Scotch do, a sustaining force. Though only the daughter of a custom- 
house officer, she believed herself to be, through her mother, a woman 
of long descent, and she had all the tastes and ways of a lady in the 
strictly conventional sense. She wished for money earnestly, and 
worked furiously to gain it, but, when gained, she spent it readily, 
even carelessly, refusing nothing to her household, bringing up her 
sons and nephew at Eton, travelling when and where she would, and 
insisting on living in comfort wherever she was; in short, despising the 
frugalities which with the middle class are often a religion, and behav- 
ing during the forty years of her career as if she had been an estated 
gentlewoman of two thousand a year. She had in truth little conception 
of money, except as an instrument; considered that she was never in 
debt, though she was perpetually under advances from the Blackwoods; 
and made the usual and most natural mistake of all authors—that she 
ought to have been paid according to the positive merit of her work, 
and not according to the public demand for it. She seems always to 
have been liberally treated, but she was never quite content; and it 
speaks well for the powers of friendship in the Blackwoods that their 
regard for her was unaffected by her complaints, proudly reserved 
though they were, and by the rivalries to which she constantly sub- 
jected them. It was due to the same pride that, though keenly resentful 
of the success of authors whom she justly deemed inferior to herself— 
Miss Muloch, for instance—she never complained, and only suffered 
the feeling to appear in her autobiographical notes. And it was also 
due to the same pride—and most characteristic—that she slightly 
despised the work she lived by, and honored in the living; rated the 
profession of novelist below its value; forgot her own characters so 

* Since Mrs. Oliphant’s death ~ Brg ior, hy has been published, in England by Messrs. 


Blackwood, in New York by Messrs. ‘o., which makes Mr. Townsend’s essay, reprinted 
by permission from The Cornhill Mageohies proc cn apropos. 
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utterly that she sometimes repeated them; and never to the end of her 
life quite understood the difference of degree which the public saw in 
the merit of her books. She never, as the present writer can person- 
ally testify, perceived the special quality of ‘‘ Margaret Maitland,’ 
which she allowed to become almost unprocurable except in an unread- 
able edition, and, though she confesses she ‘‘ liked ’’ her magnum opus, 
‘The Beleaguered City,’’ she never, we think, quite comprehended why 
that should be so completely separated by all who are competent from 
the remainder of her books. Her life-work in her own eyes, in fact, 
was not the production of admirable novels, but the maintaining in 





MRS. OLIPHANT 


comfort and dignity of all Oliphants nearly allied with her in blood. 
The writing was only the method, the maintenance the object. 

It is this Scotch-ladyism also, if we may use such an expression 
without depreciatory meaning, which explains the constant severity of 
her remarks upon those whom she encountered in society. Mrs. 
Oliphant was absolutely free from malice, and did not intend to be 
particularly severe; but Scotch ladies have a way of making highly 
realistic comments on their acquaintances and even their friends, and 
Mrs. Oliphant had acquired, probably from her mother, their habit. 
They cannot help being ‘‘ racy ’’ in criticism, and neither could she. 
No matter what the relation or the friendship, the Scotchwoman sees 
—and Mrs. Oliphant saw—with mercilessly accurate though mercifully 
forgiving eyes the foibles and failures of all around her, and, being 
called on to speak or to write about them, she showed sometimes quite 
unconsciously how keen her perception was. We doubt if she ever 
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hated or much disliked anybody, yet some of the kit-cat sketches of 
acquaintances in the ‘‘ Autobiography ’’ are drawn in vitriol. 

Scotch, too, in its passionate intensity, was her feeling of the duty 
created by kinship. To be closely related to her was to have a claim 
on her which overpowered every other—the claim of the public, the 
claim of her publishers, the claim of the Providence which had entrusted 
to her such talents in order that she might use them to the best advan- 
tage for mankind. Husband, brothers, sons, nephews, nieces, if they 
could not provide for themselves, it became in her eyes a duty to pro- 
vide for them; and she performed that duty, even when it involved the 
taking of persons whom she did not love, and who wearied her with 
complaints, into her own home, where peace and comfort were almost 
necessary conditions of her work. They were to be maintained in a 
sort of dignity, and for them for a lifetime she slaved, for them she sat up 
at night for years, for them she sold her work as yet unbegun, for them 
she abandoned the hope, or—as we believe, and as she believed—the 
certainty of being a great authoress on a level with George Eliot, and 
deliberately reduced herself, as she thought, to a manufacturer of sal- 
able literature. The literature was far better than she feared, but that 
was heridea. If any of them were unworthy, as two at least were, so 
much the greater need for her to work; and she did work with a pas- 
sion of industry such as has hardly been displayed in the history of 
literary effort. Nothing came amiss to her. Novels, reviews, essays, 
histories, biographies, she would undertake anything well, even when, 
as in her short life of Sheridan, she was attempting a feat which she 
knew—knowing well her own limitations—that she was incompetent to 
perform. As fast as the money came in, it was spent upon the objects 
of her sense of duty—sometimes unwisely spent, for she certainly 
spoiled her sons—and she toiled on for more. We know of no more 
splendid instance of self-suppression, of a life devoted to a self-chosen 
duty; but, while we acknowledge that to the fullest degree, it is im- 
possible for us to fall into the raptures of eulogy which we see current. 
That Mrs. Oliphant was a nob.e woman we have no doubt whatever. 
Th it she chose the noblest career we doubt very much. We cannot 
agree that an author has any right, for any object, however unselfish, 
permanently to lay aside his highest weapons. Everybody sees that 
when the object is to earn money to be spent in luxury, and we cannot 
feel sure that the luxury of benevolence, or, if you will, the duty of 
benevolence, is a sufficient apology for the neglect of the other and, as 
we think, the higher obligation. Mrs. Oliphant was honest to rigidity; 
but we cannot but believe that in not giving herself time to do her bes* 
work, she left the world in debt to the English-speaking peoples, to 
her publishers, and to the God who had endowed her with so special a 
faculty. 

For she had a faculty almost unique in literature. She could 
dream in such a way as to deepen or evoke faith in readers whom 
nothing else would move. She was, as we have tried to say, Scotch to 
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the very foundations of her being, and she had faith as Scotchmen, 
_ when they believe, have it—faith which, whether orthodox or unortho- 
dox, becomes part of their mental being, rising now to a lofty confi- 
dence in God which seems the very emotion spoken of by Christ, and 
sinking again to the very depths of superstition. Upon certain points, 
indeed, she could scarcely be said to believe, except in the sense in 
which a man with eyes may be said to believe in the sunlight. She 
was as sure of the immediate government of God, of the divinity of 
Christ, above all of a second and more perfect life, as ordinary men 
are of the existence of the things they see. Hers was no “ faint 
trust ’’ in ‘‘ the larger hope,’’ but certitude, as of one who has actually 
seen. ‘Those whom she cared for when dead were as present as when 
they were alive. It was this feeling, this assurance, this capacity of 
dreaming of the things she had not seen, which enabled her to write 
‘‘The Beleaguered City,’’ a story which bears to other stories the 
relation which the best chapters of the Apocalypse bear to other 
religious writings. The central idea of the book is that the just per- 
sons among the recently dead in the old French city of Semur are 
permitted for a few hours to revisit their ancient residences, previously 
expelling the inhabitants who have inherited them. ‘That is all, and 
wilder idea it is difficult to imagine; but so perfect is the writer’s faith 
in the possibility of the occurrence, so magical is the skill with which 
she has created an atmosphere not quite of this world, yet not so different 
that we cannot apprehend its effects, that as you read you also believe, 
and grow pale with interest in an occurrence so unprecedented and so 
beautiful. The dream which she was dreaming raised Mrs, Oliphant’s 
natural power of indicating character to its highest point, and under 
the cloud of mystery the living people who move and are affected by it 
become personages to us whom we know through and through as inti- 
mate friends; but it is not in that fact that the special quality of the 
book consists. It is in this—that she has in some way, by minute 
touches, compelled the reader to dream with her, to believe with her, 
to see, as it were, for a moment the miracle which happened, and to 
accept it without criticism or doubt. 

To the writer—who is entirely free from what are called ‘* spiritual- 
istic ’’ ideas—this seems evidence of literary powers far beyond any 
which Mrs. Oliphant displayed in her other imaginative works, high as 
he is disposed to rank them, and rouses in him the doubt he has 
expressed. Was it worth while, could it have been a duty, to sup- 
press powers so strange and so admirable for the sake of money earned 
to maintain in high comfort men who were worthy at utmost of being 
maintained, and who would probably have benefited far more if they 
had been compelled to lead anxious and restricted lives? For it was 
the pathetic note of Mrs. Oliphant’s life that, except in the case of 
her nieces, all her self-suppression and nobleness of effort turned out 
useless, She never sacrificed herself for a man but he either turned 
out a disappointment or he died. She made, in the very morning of 
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life, heroic efforts to save her brother Willie from his besetting weak- 
ness—drink—and failed. Her first engagement ended in a rupture 
produced by the man’s dense inability to understand a higher being 
than himself. ‘The cousin whom she ultimately accepted seems from 
all report to have been an ineffectual kind of person, a third-rate artist, 
with worrying ways, of whom she records with bitterness that he 
departed this life without even a thought of the terrible position to 
which, as a young mother expecting a third child, deeply in debt and 
only thirty-one, he was condemning her. Her other brother, Frank, 
lived in her house for six years, a contented dependent on her bounty, 
dwining away by degrees into a querulous, discontented invalid with 
the Scotch bitterness of critical speech. Her eldest son, Cyril, a 
young man of ability and good impulses, was fatally weak, and fell 
info vicious ways and a habit of drinking, and, having no constitution, 
dred. And her second son, the apple of her eye, a lad essentially and 
almost abnormally good, with much of his mother’s gifts and an entire 
and absolute devotion to her, after wandering for a moment in his 
brother’s path, recovered himself completely, gave every promise of 
marked success, and died of the constitutional weakness which we 
fancy all the children had inherited from their father or some previous 
ancestor. Her daughter, for example, died early without warning or 
much reason, .provoking from her mother her only word of quasi- 
rebellion against the heavenly decrees; and her nephew Frank, an 
engineer of promise, whom she had adopted, and who became the 
mainstay of her house, died of his first Indian fever. The sacrifices 
of a lifetime, even the supreme sacrifice of her own powers, were all 
useless, or, as Mrs. Oliphant herself suspected, worse than useless; for 
they might under a less loving régime have been in part at least pre- 
vented, and she was left alone, to believe that her life, which had been 
at least cheered by the abundant use of a creative faculty, had been 
one long misery; to work on as a refuge from herself, and to die full 
of the burning faith of her life that she should regain instantly in the 
next world the society of those in protecting whom her life had been 
spent in vain. Read, if you want to know the full pathos of her rela- 
tion to her male kinsfolk, the wonderful chapter in ‘‘ For Love and 
Life,’’ in which she describes the anguish felt by Mrs. Murray when 
she detected that the sons for whom she had done so much and wasted 
such wealth of affection and of hope were, after all, only ordinary 
people like other folks’ children, and deserving of no especial pride. 

It was a piece of the irony of fate that contact with the men for 
whom she spent hérself should have impaired Mrs. Oliphant’s powers, 
or rather stopped them from reaching their full measure. She had 
two powers in marked degree: one was that of telling a story in a way 
which in her best novels makes the only just comparison one with 
Scott; the other was of describing character so well that her person- 
ages live. But to this latter there is a limitation. She could not 
describe men at all. Like Scott, she needed some model or some 
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narrative to suggest her figures, and, while she had never encountered 
the bad, she knew little of men who were at once good and strong; she 
once confessed this in so many words in a letter to the present-writer. 
Her men, therefore, are either lay figures, like the hero of her charm- 
ing story ‘‘ Harry Jocelyn,’’ who is from first to last a boy, or they 
are weak, ineffectual men, usually of good impulses, like the hero of 
** May,’’or of the ‘‘ Wizard’s Son,’’ or of ‘‘ The Ladies Lindores,’’ 
or of ‘‘ He that Will not When he May ’’—a book full of insight—or 
of ‘‘Harry Muir,’’ or of ‘‘ It Was a Lover and his Lass ’’—the book 
Kingslake so thanked her for—or, in short, of a dozen others. Let 
any one who doubts this statement compare the marvellous painting 
of Lady Car in ‘‘ The Ladies Lindores’”’ and its thrice pathetic sequel 
with the effort to draw Fanshawe in ‘‘ May,’”’ upon which she had evi- 
dently spent much pains, with the result that Mr. Fanshawe is a rather 
good but ineffectual young woman. It is true that she knew something 
of the human brute, and has introduced into several of her books a 
domineering monster of selfishness and self-will; but she knew only 
one type of the kind, and only the outside of him. Her gallery of por- 
traits is therefore a female gallery; but how full it is! how amazing is 
its range, from Katie Stewart to Lady Mary! how often it inspires the 
reader with a sudden sense as of an unexpected revelation! Compare 
any of her heroines with any of Scott’s,—except, indeed, Queen Mary, 
who is drawn from history,—and you see at once Mrs. Oliphant’s im- 
mense superiority both in insight and in power of description. We 
compare her with Scott because she had so much of Scott’s special 
power in descriptions of nature, in strong situations, and, curiously 
enough, in depicting individuals of the lower kind. There are situa- 
tions in ‘‘ Young Musgrave ’’ which read as if Scott had written them, 
especially where the gipsy mother comes into court only to hear that 
her sons are dead; and we ourselves doubt if Caleb Balderstone is 
better than Old Rolls in ‘‘ The Ladies Lindores.’’ The skill with 
which the self-devotion of the latter is kept from becoming impossibly 
heroic is simply marvellous. 

We have endeavored in this inadequate sketch to give an explana- 
tion rather than an analysis of our subject, but we may perhaps be 
fairly asked for a general estimate of Mrs. Oliphant’s character and 
place in literature. As to the first, her books, her autobiography, and 
her letters leave on our minds the impression of a very noble character, 
who to a certain extent missed her path in life, and sacrificed her 
obvious and most beneficial destiny to an exaggerated idea of duty to 
kinsfolk little worthy of such devotion. As to the second, we should, 
in respect of the best of her work, which was very great in mass, place 
her exactly where she obviously placed herself—that is, next after 
George Eliot of the feminine writers of the second half of the century. 
She had not the almost Shakespearian power of Miss Evans, but she is 
the superior of any other competitor, even of Charlotte Bronté, whose 
range was much more limited, and who, if she probed deeper, did not 
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make her figures so exquisitely lifelike. Compare the heroine of 
** Villette ’’ or of ‘‘ Jane Eyre’’ with the Lady Car or May, the efficient 
yet ladylike and lovable girl who, under various disguises, runs through 
so many of Mrs. Oliphant’s tales, who is usually the Providence of her 
family, and is, in short, Mrs. Oliphant’s sketch of herself as she wished 
she had been made. That the world will come round to this judgment 
we will feel confident, though it will not be till it has had time to forget 
her inferior work, of which also there is a mass, beginning with ‘‘ Inno- 
cent’’ and ending with ‘‘ Kirsteen,’’ and all her histories and biog- 
raphies. The latter, except for their charm of style, are all failures, 
and all for the same reason: Mrs. Oliphant, in her eternal preoccupa- 
tiou of making money for those dependent on her, could not give to 
her graver labors the necessary time. If she had had the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall’’ to write, she would have tried to do it in six months, and 
such work is not to be done. She was the most industrious of man- 


kind, but she was impatient of all labor that did not pay; inclined to - 


moan over the time lost in studying details, as she moaned over the 
heaps of documents which the Countess thought essential to the ‘‘ Life 
of Montalembert,’’ and which bored his biographer to death, although 
they probably were as essential as her tormentor thought. 

MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 





Is Binn Beul Na Thosd * 


Is binn beul na thosd! That mouth is sweet 

Which prattles not the stumblings of an erring brother, 
But in its very muteness doth entreat 

That we more gently bear with one another. 


Is binn beul na thosd! That mouth is sweet 
Which trumpets not the woes that we inherit, 

But seals its lips till at Death’s welcome feet 
The burden ’s laid, and freed the weary spirit. 


Is binn beul na thosd! Melodious 
As grandest organ to high heaven pealing;— 
As pleasing to His lofty sense, and us,— 
That mouth the follies of our nature sealing. 
SzuMas MacMawnus. 


* Gaelic aphorism, signifying : ‘‘ The silent mouth is melodious,” 
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The Unit of Pleasure 
A Fable 


THERE was once a scientist, a learned but unwise old pedant, who 
had a passion for original investigation. Being, however, a student 
of these latter days, he cursed his predecessors for having left him so 
little to discover, till one day, looking out upon the world through his 
concave lenses, he noticed that there was, after all, one thing:still 
lacking in the domain of psychology. In his review of the phenomena 
of emotion, ranging from anguish on the one hand to beatitude on the 
other, the fact came home to him that there was no standard of sensa- 
tion by which any given experience might be measured. 

Here, then, was the opportunity of his life—to determine a ‘‘ Unit 
of Pleasure ’’ in terms of which all sensation could be quantitatively 
described; not only pleasant emotions, but pain as well, since pain 
is but the negative aspect of the same quality. It would facilitate ex- 
act thought, he reflected, to adopt some such gauge, by means of which, 
for instance, a father, questioning his daughter’s enjoyment of her first 
ball, might kindle with pride to find that his débutante had experienced 
fully thirty-seven units of pleasure; or the mother, bending over her 
ailing son, might hear with relieved anxiety that his suffering did not 
exceed — 18.735. 

To this task, then, the old scientist bent his efforts, and as his own 
passions had long since grown wan and colorless, he ventured from his 
laboratory to seek data outside. 

Now, the first person he met was a small boy, who was gazing in at 
the windows of aconfectioner’s shop. The old man, after a somewhat 
prolix explanation, succeeded in bringing the scheme of his analysis 
within the sphere of the lad’s comprehension and pressed him for a 
suggestion: for the proposed Unit of Pleasure. 

The boy, who had not removed his eyes from the shop-window, said 
at last: : 

** It seems to me that I should adopt as a unit one spoonful of ice- 
cream.”’ : 

‘* Very good,’’ replied the scientist. ‘‘ Suppose we investigate, 
then, along the lines of that assumption. Now, according to your 
standard, what would be the approximate amount of pleasure to you 
in going fishing to-day ?’’ 

The boy thought a little longer, and then said, ‘‘ Well, if I were 
sure of having plenty of bites, I think it would be worth about twenty- 
seven units of pleasure.”’ 

**You are a good child,’’ pleasantly remarked the indulgent old 
man, ‘‘ and so, in return for your valuable assistance, I will give you 
your choice of either twenty-eight spoonfuls of ice-cream, or a half-holi- 
day in which to fish with the beautiful rod and line in that window.’”’ 
819 
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The boy, consistently with his first estimate, chose the ice-cream, 
and the two went into the shop. After the delicacy had been con- 
sumed, and while the boy was licking his plate and the corners of his 
mouth, the old man took out his note-book and remarked: 

‘* Let me be sure of my data, my son, before I leave you. Let ine 
see: I believe that, adopting one spoonful of ice-cream as a unit, the 
pleasure in going fishing is equivalent to twenty-seven units.”’ 

‘“*I expect, perhaps, it’s a good deal more than that, after all,”’ 
said the boy. 





ICES 1,2,3,4,and 6d. 
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** But you said you preferred twenty-eight spoonfuls of icé-cream to 
going fishing ! ’’ the old man cried, raising his voice. 

** But I don’t want no more ice-cream !”’ said the boy. ‘‘I’ve had 
enough,’’ and, seeing there was little more to be gained from the 
interview, he was off, whistling through his teeth. 

“* I certainly cannot adopt as a unit a pleasure which diminishes in 
value through indulgence,’’ said the old man to the confectioner, who 
had been an amused spectator of the experiment, and he went up the 
street. 

The next person he met was a true-lover, full of the fire of poetical 
sentiment and burning with the professional emotions of his trade. 
This youth listened as patiently as lovers used to the vagaries of the 
ancient, and when the presentment of the theory was accomplished, he 
spoke up gallantly, and said: 

** The kiss is the true unit of pleasure! ’’ and he seemed not to care 
who might hear; “ a kiss from one’s true-love is the supreme pleasure! ”’ 
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‘* It is not the maximum that I am trying to determine,” interrupted 
the scientist with irritation, ‘‘ yet we may let that go, as a lover’s trope. 
But tell me—for I know little of sweethearting—have you by chance 
ever kissed your mistress as many as twelve times ?”’ 

The stripling burst into laughter at this absurdity, and when he was 
calmer he cried: ‘‘ By chance—marry, no! But twelve times twelve 
kisses have I had this day, nor half enough not yet, either! ’’ 

“* Well, well, well! ’’ the old man ejaculated. ‘‘ But tell me, how 
did the pleasure in the one hundred and forty-fourth kiss compare with 
that of the first? Was it more, or less ?”’ 





we 


‘* It was more—far, far more!’’ the young man cried—for, as I said, 
he was a true-lover—‘‘ and the more I kiss my sweetheart the more I 
long to kiss again! ’’ 

This sort of constancy, however, was lost on the scientist. ‘‘ I fear 
I must adopt a different unit, since yours is a variable, increasing when 
multiplied!’’ and he went back to his laboratory in disgust at his 
investigations. 

For a while he gave up all hope of establishing a constant unit of 
pleasure, till one day a singer, having heard of his distress, came to 
him and suggested that the amount of pleasure gained by hearing some 
certain song might well be employed for the old man’s purpose. 

The scientist knew nothing whatever of music, but the idea caught 
his fancy, and the two spent an afternoon very pleasantly together, 
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discussing various ballads, which the singer rendered in a marvellously 
agreeable tenor voice. The scientist, however, was surprised and 
disappointed to discover that not even the pleasure in any one song 
was a constant quantity; for, while some pleased him at first—only to 
grow paltry and commonplace upon repetition—there were others that 
sounded incomprehensible at the first hearing, but these the tenor 
usually insisted upon re-singing until the old man discovered in them 
more and more beautify nuances and harmonies, so subtle and pleading 
as to call ever more clearly to his soul. 


i 














Yet, plainly, a form of pleasure which varied between such wide 
limits could not be inserted as a constant in any equation of joy. 

And so, since all subsequent trials but afforded cases analogous to 
those of the boy, the lover, and the singer, according as the physical, 
the spiritual, or the mental nature of the witness was dominant, the 
old scientist gave up the quest, and published a brochure upon the 
thesis that all pleasure was a function of temperament, as modified by 
appetite, and, calm in the satisfaction of this discovery, with which the 
whole world had long been conversant, he lived his days until the last 
great sensation came to him. 

As he lay upon his death-bed, surrounded by the Fellows of the 
Philosophical Society, one, sitting by him, said sadly: 

** The Professor’s feet are already cold; he is dying! ’’ 

At these words a heavenly radiance illumined the old man’s face, 
and he attempted to speak: ‘‘ I have it, at last! ’’ he cried: ‘‘ the true 
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unit, the only constant unit of pleasure, is Death/’’ And he passed 
away, with a smile on his lips. ; 

‘* His end is a triumph and a justification of his theory,’’ said the 
President of the Philosophical Society, as he composed the features of 
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the corpse. ‘‘ Yet, how useless is this discovery to Science! If Death 
is the one constant, unalterable sensation, whether positive or negative, 
it must be infinitely great—and mathematics does not permit the use of 
infinity as a unit! ’’ 


GELETT BURGESS. 











The Inevitable 


A sou, I winged illimitable space; 
Joyed with the others, yearless age on age, 
All careless in a darkening universe. 


A voice cried ‘‘ Fire is dead! Fire is burnt out! ’’ 
’Raged with the rumor sped we forth to see. 


Down blind abysses, grazing suns extinct 
(Revolving in their orbits ’mid the gloom 
Unerring as in light), we hurry on 
In frantic search through all Eternity— 
A huddling troop of panic-stricken souls. 
Never, ah God! come we to light or life, 
Only to darkness and cold worlds—dead worlds. 
ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 





Poets and Essayists as Prophets of a New Era* 


Tue pledge of the ‘‘ New Times”’ is the promise, ‘‘ In the last 
days I will pour out my spirit on all flesh.’’ Therefore ‘‘ Great Pan’’ 
is not dead, morals are not stationary, inspiration is not ancient history, 
and the Bible is not closed. Men have been telling us that God once 
pitched His tents close beside the tents of Abraham and Moses. In 
those far-off days He made friends with each sage and seer. But it is 
said centuries have passed since the divine form withdrew from the 
earthly scene. And, lo, comes this divine overture! God’s wine is 
freshly poured. Each is to be a new-born bard. Inspiration is to 
speak in each voice, as song bubbles in the lark’s throat. Before the 
dullest eyes ‘‘ the vision splendid’’ dawns. Each day is to be deluged 
with divinity. Rifts are made in the clouds, signals are hung over the 
battlements, voices from the sky come and keep coming. Each man 
is challenged to make ready for a divine invasion. And God is not 
** of old,’’ but is as new as the last apple blossom, as fresh as the last 
bud or babe. The divine dew is not burned off the grass. The 
divine light has not faded from the sky. The rustle of divine garments 
is still in the ear. 

What God was, He is. What He did, He does. What He said, 
He says. It is little that of old He helped Moses, if He no longer 
helps men. The strength of our vineyards is not that once the sun 
warmed the Valentian hills. The clusters ripen because the all-matur- 
ing sun comes to-day, and keeps coming. It is much that God spake 
to men centuries ago, but it is more, that while He still speaks, the 
poets and patriots muse, and the sacred fires burn. To our generation 
God comes, pouring out His heart in tidal waves, making each man a 


* From advance sheets of ‘Great Books as Life Teachers,” by Rev. Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
by kind permission of the Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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sage, each youth a seer, each handmaiden a prophet of better days and 
higher things. 

To-day men are saying God is ancient history. Gone forever the 
age of poetry and romance and heroism! No more Shakespeares! No 
more Dantes! Genius has forsaken the temple. Hollow-eyed, she 
haunts the market-place. Sciencé is cold and dead. Ours is the age 
of humdrum and realism. At home the critics tell us Emerson and 
Lowell and Longfellow are gone, and have left no successors. Abroad 
men mourn for Browning, whose torch, falling, flickered out. Tenny- 
son, rising in a heavenly chariot out of the temple of song, forgot to 
cast his mantle upon some waiting Elisha, but carried the divine gar- 
ment into the realm beyond the clouds. In music, Wagner is dead, 
dust is thick upon his harp, and the new music does but re-echo the 
old melody. In fiction, the pessimists tell us, the rosy tints of idealism 
have faded out, leaving only the old gray morn. ‘“‘ It only remains 
for us,’’ adds the art critic, ‘‘ to copy the nymphs and the madonnas 
of old.’’ ‘‘ The age of great editors and the moulding of communities 
has gone,’’ echoes the journalist. ‘‘ Let us be content to report the 
dry-as-dust facts of life.’’ 

No more eloquence in statesmanship, for Webster and Gladstone 
and Lincoln have passed away. No more oratory at the bar; hence- 
forth only mouldy precedents. No more passion in the pulpit, for 
Beecher and Brooks and Liddon and Spurgeon have no successors. 
No more liberty in theology, for saith some General Assembly: ‘‘ In 
Wesley or Calvin God reached His limits. He is unequal to another 
Augustine. The book of theology is closed. Henceforth if any man 
adds unto or takes away from our Confession, let his name be taken 
out of our book of ecclesiastical life.’’ No more creative work, only 
copying, annotating, and criticising. The divine resources, over- 
generous to men of yesterday, have no full tides for all flesh to-day. 
Reasoning thus, pessimism proclaims exhaustion in the infinite. Con- 
servatism becomes atheistic. God is bound up in manuscripts, as 
Lazarus was wrapped in grave-clothes. But God is a seed, not a dying 
leaf. God is a rosy dawn, not a falling star. God is a flaming sun, 
not the astronomy that describes it. God is a living voice, not the 
creed that explains Him. God is flaming, eternal truth, not the manu- 
scripts in which some sage once wrote. His outpoured spirit that 
began as a trickling stream is become a river ‘‘ deep enough to swim 
in.”’ 

In a world like ours it Ought not to seem strange that God hath 
kept His best wine of civilization until the last of the feast. Every- 
thing in nature and history proclaims this as His working principle. 
Science tells us that our earth, now waving with harvests from Maine 
to Oregon, began its history as cold, dead rock. Slowly the scant soil _ 
grew deep. Huge billows of fire melted down the granite peaks; the 
glaciers ground down the boulders;. the summers and winters pulver- 
ized rock into soil that was shallow and poor. And when the scant 
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plant life began, it carried forward this enriching work; the bush shook 
down its leaves, the tree gave its trunk to decay, the clouds gave rain, 
the snows gave their gases, until at last the soil became rich and deep, 
and earth was all glorious with fields and forests. And the animal 
life, too, began at nothing and increased in kind and dignity. After the 
snail that crawled came the bird that flew, the beast that walked, the 
deer that ran. Last of all came man, lord over all. Society also has 
moved from the little to the large, and the poor to the rich. Slowly 
man’s hut journeyed toward -the house, his forked stick toward the 
steam plow, his blundering speech toward the orator’s eloquence, the 
whistler’s notes toward the deep-toned organ, the smoking altars toward 
the glorious temple, the reign of force toward the rule of right. So 
slow has the upward movement been, that man must needs protect 
himself against pessimism by remembering that with God a thousand 
years are as one day. 

The individual life also re-emphasizes this principle. The youth 
begins indeed with rushing tides of hope and inspiration, but moving 
on toward his maturity the freshness and innocence of his earlier days 
do not die out, but the morning splendor strengthens into the richer, 
fuller noon. Surveying history the scholar sees that the centuries have 
not been growing darker, drearier, and worse. Man’s march has been 
upward and forward until our earth is all afire with a glory that burns 
brighter and brighter. Society is not like Wordsworth’s child that 
came “ trailing clouds of glory” that died out into the light of common 
day. Man did not begin with a great storehouse filled with treasure. 
Mankind began with scant resources, and slowly moved on toward 
these days, when society’s granaries are wellnigh overflowing. Each 
new era brings new inspirations. God’s method always is to surprise 
men by bringing forth the best wine at the last of the feast. Each 
new century wins so many new tools, arts, and industries that in con- 
trast the preceding one seems like an age of darkness, even as the 
sun makes the electric light cast a shadow. 

Since God hath pledged to society new leaders for new emergen- 
cies, what are the signs of their coming? What go we out to see? If 
we ask history to instruct us, we shall see that every prophet foretell- 
ing new times has had three characteristics. He is a seer and sees 
clearly. He is a great heart and feels deeply. He is a hero and dares 
valiantly. But vision-power is the first and last gift. That vision and 
outlook God has given to every Moses and Elijah, to every John and 
Paul, and with instant skill they have laid the finger upon the diseased 
spot in the social life. But it is not enough that the seer has the 
vision that sees. - Zola can describe, Balzac can picture. James can 
photograph deeds and traits. But these shed no tears. They feel no 
heartache. They paint, but do not pity. With solemn pageantry of 
words Gibbon caused the Roman centuries to pass before each reader. 
The mind of this great historian worked with the precision of a logic 
engine—cold, smooth, and faultless. But Carlyle’s eloquence is logic 
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set on fire. What his mind saw his heart also felt. All the woe, and 
pathos, and tragedy of the French Revolution swept in billows over 
him, and broke his heart. Gibbon worked in cold, white light. 
Carlyle dipped his pen in his heart’s blood. Therefore Carlyle’s 
history is a seething fire. But Gibbon’s is only the picture of a fire— 
mere canvas and paint. 

Moreover, the prophet who is guided of God adds to the great 
mind and the sympathetic heart a third quality. Every Paul and 
John, every Savonarola and Luther, has had a consuming passion for 
righteousness, Purity has been the crowning quality of all the epoch- 
making men. For lack of righteousness Bacon lost his leadership. 
While his head was in the clouds his feet were in the mire. So great 
was Goethe’s genius that he sometimes seems like one driving steeds of 
the sun, but self-indulgence took off his chariot wheels. ‘Therefore 
the German poet has never been to his century all that Milton was to 
his age. During his life Goethe always kept two friends busy—the 
one weaving laurels for his brow, the other cleaning mud from his 
garments. But Paul, striding the earth like a moral Colossus, braving 
kings, daring armies, toppling down thrones, setting nations free, has 
dwelt apart from iniquity. John and Paul, Hampden and Pym, seem 
like white clouds floating above the sloughs from which they rise. 
Great was the intellectual genius of Moses and Paul! Wondrous, too, 
their sympathy for human woe and pain! But their supremacy was 
chiefly moral genius. In them reason and affection dwelt close beside 
conscience, and were bound up in one powerful personality, as light 
and heat are twisted together in each beam of the all-maturing sun. 
Heaven’s most precious gift to earth is “the soul of a man actually 
sent down from the skies with a God’s-message to us”; and these are 
his credentials,—vision-power, sympathy, sincerity, and zeal for 
righteousness.* 

Now, if these are indeed the signs of the prophets, then of a truth 
hath God sent seers unto our age and land. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously the divine tides have been poured out upon our authors. Our 
writers are becoming prophets. A new spirit like a summer atmos- 
phere is sweetening all our literature. In reading the works of Cicero 
or Seneca one must glean and glean for single humanitarian senti- 
ments. Their writings are exquisite in form and polished like statues, 
but they are without heart or humanity. Even English literature, from 
Fielding and Smollett down to Pope and Dryden, teems with scorn 
and sneers for the uneducated poor. The works of Sydney Smith are 
filled with contemptuous allusions to the vulgar herd. 

Until recently the English poets purged their pages of all peasants, 
and the novelists will have for hero no man less than a squire, and 
deal chiefly with lords and ladies. But to-day the people, with their 
woes and griefs, have found a standing in literature. A new spirit has 
been “ poured out.” The new era began with “ Unc.e Tom’s Cabin,” 

* Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero-Worship,”’ p. 274. 
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when a slave stood forth as a candidate for hero-worship. Then 
Dickens became the knight-errant of each “ Oliver Twist,” and society 
began to hear “ the bitter cry of the children.” All literature has 
become permeated with sympathy for the under classes. Great authors 
no longer look with derision upon those underneath them, and none 
dare insult “ the common people.” * 

A host of writers like Victor Hugo and George Eliot and Charles 
Kingsley and Walter Besant have come in to give their whole souls to 
softening the lot of humanity. To-day all literature is working for the 
once despised and unbefriended classes. Moreover, books that have 
no enthusiasm for humanity are speedily sent to the garret. Society 
cares less and less for work of artistic finish and more and more for 
books filled with sympathy and enthusiasm for man. In modern 
literature the books that give promise of abiding are those that preach 
the gospel of humanity to the poor. Verily, our authors have become 
prophets ! 

Our greatest thinkers also, like Ruskin and Carlyle, Emerson and 
Lowell, Browning and Tennyson, have ceased to be poets and essay- 
ists, and have become seers. A divine something is making each lyre 
sacred. Our singers are giving themselves to lifting up those “ fugitive 
ideals,” the pursuit of which makes man’s progress. God has always 
stayed the ages upon some bard or singer, and breathed his purposes 
and providences through parables and poems. And in our day he has 
caused Emerson to stand forth a veritable prophet, telling each indi- 
vidual that being is better than seeming; telling the orator and publicist 
that it is good for a man to have a hearing, but better for him to 
deserve the hearing ; telling the reformer that the single man, who 
indomitably plants himself upon his divine instincts and there abides, 
will find the whole world coming around to him. And Carlyle also 
was God’s prophet—a seer stormy indeed and impetuous, with a great 
hatred for lies and laziness, and a mighty passion for truth and work ; 
lashing our shams and hypocrisies ; telling our materialistic age that 
it was going straight to the devil, and by a vulgar road at that ; point- 
ing out the abyss into which luxury and licentiousness have always 
plunged. Like Elijah of old, Carlyle loved righteousness, hated cant, 
and did ever plead for justice and mercy and truth. If his every 
sentence was laden with intellect, it was still more heavily laden with 
character. To the great Scotchman God gave the prophet’s vision and 
the seer’s sympathy and sceptre. 

Even our greatest art critic also has become a prophet. By accla- 
mation we vote Ruskin the first prose writer of his century. But he 
has his fame because of his work as a social reformer, rather than as 
an art critic. The heart of Ruskin’s message is, life without industry 
is guilt ; that industry without art is brutality ; that men cannot eat 
stone or drink steam ; that the apples of Sodom and the grapes of 
Gomorrah, the daintiest of ashes and the nectar of asps will feed no 
* In another generation the expression “‘ the common people” will be changed to ‘‘ the people.” 
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man’s strength; that the making of self-sufficing men is a business 
worthy the ambition of cities and states ; that ten-talent men returning 
to give an account of their stewardship can never thrust gold into 
God’s hands ; that man lives not alone by tending cattle and tending 
corn, but by the manna of God’s wondrous words and works; that 
justice and truth and love alone are able to turn this desert earth into 
the gardens of God until all the valleys are covered with vineyards 
and the shouts of the happy multitudes ring around the winepress and 
the well. 

Here is Lowell, also, telling us that upon the open volume of the 
world, with a pen of sunshine and destroying fire, the inspired present 
is even now writing the annals of God, and that while “the old Sinai, 
silent now, is only a common mountain, stared at by elegant tourists 
and crawled over by hammering geologists,” there are tables of a new 
law among the factories and cities, where in this wilderness of sin each 
leader is a prophet of a new social order and where 


New occasions teach new duties ; time makes ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep abreast of truth ; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! We ourselves must pilgrims be ; 

Launch our Mayflower and steer boldly through the desperate winter’s 
sea. 

Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted key. 


If now we examjne the tendency of invention and the mechanical 
arts, we shall find that even tools have become evangelists and machines 
prophets of a new day. From every quarter come voices foretelling 
an age of wealth, of happiness, and of comfort. Many feel that we are 
upon the threshold of new and wondrous mechanical discoveries. 
Already science has fashioned sixty steel slaves for every family. 
Edison thinks the time is rapidly approaching when this number is to 
be increased to two hundred. But each tool is ordained of God for 
the reinforcement of manhood. Every time a river is enslaved a 
thousand men are set free. Every time an iron wheel is mastered 
a thousand human muscles are emancipated. In nature God’s ma- 
chines are called natural laws. Man’s natural laws are his machines. 
And while the new conveniences have brought an increase of happi- 
ness and comfort to the rich, they have done a thousandfold more for 
the poor. There never has been an age when the rich could not travel 
rapidly. But steam enables the poorest man to travel rapidly. 

Always the rich could wear warm garments, but the looms give soft 
raiment to the poor. Always the rich could buy books. In the tenth 
century the Countess of Anjou gave two hundred sheep, one load of 
wheat, one load of rye, and one load of millet for a volume of sermons 
written by a German monk. Now our people buy the work of our 
greatest essayists, novelists, and poets for one penny, or two. The 
new printing-presses have placed all the classics within the reach of 
the poorest. Chiefly is invention refining the multitude through the 
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diffusion of the beautiful. The time was when only the prince could 
afford a painting. Now photography multiplies “the masters,” and 
during the long winter evenings, while the tired body rests, the illus- 
trated paper causes the pyramids and temples and palaces and moun- 
tains and rivers of the earth to pass before the fascinated eye and 
mind. The sense of beauty once condensed in painting or statue or 
cathedral is now diffused. It is sprinkled upon the floor; it hangs 
upon the walls; it adorns the tables; it enriches the chambers of 
affection ; it refines and sweetens the universal life. : 

Indeed, the workingman of to-day enjoys comforts that were the 
despair of barons and princes of three hundred years ago. And each 
new discovery seems not so much to bring power to the strong and 
rich as to toil in the interests of the weak and helpless. As in the 
olden days Jesus Christ approved Himself by preaching the gospel to 
the poor, so now every convenience comes in, having this divine sanc- 
tion. The poems of to-day are ships and engines and reapers. Tools 
free the mind for books, free the taste and imagination for beauty, free 
the affection for social service. Thereby comes the day of universal 
happiness and civilization of which the poet dreams, toward which the 
philanthropist works. As once the prophets so now God is baptizing 
inventors and their tools with the spirit of service. Some Watt, per- 
haps, with a new method of transit, making it possible for the dwellers 
in tenements to journey into the country ten miles in ten minutes for 
half as many pence, will, through sunshine and fresh air, cleanse and 
gospelize the cellars and garrets of our slum districts. Soon tools are 
to become evangelists of the higher life. 

It ought to go without saying that the preachers are prophets divine. 
It would be sad indeed if they, instead of being seers and living forces, 
should fade into emblematic figures at christenings, weddings, and 
funerals or become mere guardians of theological dogmas. History 
tells us every new era has been created by a preacher. Guizot insists 
that Paul did more for liberty and free institutions than any man who 
ever stood on Western soil. Froude says it was not the scholar 
Erasmus, but the preacher Luther, who created the Reformation. It 
was a prophet of Florence that turned the city of art into the city of 
God. Those moral teachers named Cedmon, Bede, Bunyan, and the 
translators of King James’s version of the Bible, opened up for us the 
springs of English literature. 

Cromwell’s letters tell us that the Puritan preachers destroyed the 
divine rights of kings, that citadel of falsehood and cruelty and crime. 
It was Robertson of Brighton that first said that man was never justi- 
fied by faith until faith had made man just. It was a preacher, Barnett, 
who went to live in Whitechapel Road, and in that wilderness of 
ignorance and misery founded a social settlement to which came 
students from Oxford and Cambridge to give themselves to-the poor. 
It was a preacher, Henry Ward Beecher, who, when men said that 
evolution would destroy the Bible, drove out fear and doubt, and 
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showed us that the theory of theistic evolution insured the immortality 
of the Bible and the permanency of Christianity. 

The scholar returns from his survey, having seen that in every 
realm God is causing life to expand and take on increasing breadth 
and richness, Man’s religion, therefore, is assuming new proportions, 
greater reasonableness, and higher ideals of service. For the Church 
also a new era has dawned. As our age journeys away from Bacon’s 
theft, but gladly carries forward his philosophy ; as society has left 
behind the sins of Robert Burns, but joyfully carried forward his 
sweet songs ; so the Church is journeying away from the falsities of 
medizvalism, but carries forward the sweetness and light of Jesus 
Christ. Gone forever the hideous dogmas that tortured our fathers ! 
Gone forever the scholasticisms that confused Satan with God! Never 
again will the Cross mean pacifying the wrath of an angry Deity. 
Never again will a man be asked to debase his reason in order to exalt 
his heart. The Church is exchanging the worship of the past for the 
heritage of the present, the old philosophies for the new living Christ. 
We have already seen the shapes of mental and moral beauty increase © 
in number; we have seen our youth journeying toward the school- 
house, our homes growing beautiful and happy, our workers moving 
in the morning hours toward shop and store, carrying in their hands 
the emblems of knowledge ; new and nobler forms of literature are com- 
ing from the rapid press, and now it is given us to behold Christianity 
moving forward with increasing breadth, and having the might and 
majesty of a river of God. 

Already that Divine Teacher, Christ, hath touched poverty and 
clothed it with power, hath touched marriage and surrounded it with 
romance and love, hath touched the soldier and turned him into a 
hero and patriot. And now He is here to touch work and wages, 
making them sacraments of human fellowship. Christ is also here to 
enrich each life with new and impressive forms of mental and moral 
beauty. He offers man new powers and new impulses. The force of 
the ship is in the trade-wind that sweeps it on, and the joy of the sailor 
is in the harbor toward which he moves. Not otherwise the dignity 
and majesty of life are in the divine motives that sweep the soul up- 
ward, and in the sublime destiny toward which the soul moves. In 
days gone by this Divine Teacher put justice into law, ethics into poli- 
tics, love into religion, and planted immortal hopes upon our graves, 
Having girded the heroes of old for their tasks, He steps into the new 
era, to continue the line of prophets and heroes. He offers to make 
apostolic succession a sublime fact. He bids each youth stand in the 
line of heroes and seers, with Paul and Socrates and Savonarola, with 
Hampden, Washington, and Lincoln. He bids each maiden strike 
hands of noble friendship with Augusta Stanley and Florence Night- 
ingale and Frances Willard. He bids the patriot of to-day emulate 


and surpass the heroes of yesterday. 
NEWELL DwicutT HI. is. 
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Rondeau to Monsieur Cyrano de Bergerac 


SrzuR CyRANO DE BERGERAC, 
You swaggering Gascon blade, good lack! 
With what audacious, cool repose 
You flash forth epigrams and blows! 
At fence and rhyme a nimble jack, 
You weave dallades as you attack 
The ribald scoffers at your nose, 
Sieur Cyrano. 


What heartbreak yours! Yet, looking back, 

Does life of nought but failure smack ? 

On others Fate the kiss bestows, 

But Death is sweet—for Roxane knows 

Your plume is still unsmirched with black, 
Sieur Cyrano! 

ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS. 
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History and Biography 


1. Austria. By Sidney Whitman. (Story of the Nations Series.) New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons; London: T, Fisher Unwin, 2. The Establishment of 
Spanish Rule in America. By Bernard Moses. G. P,. Putnam's Sons. 
3. General Sherman. (Great Commanders Series.) By Gen. M. F. Force. 
D. Appleton & Co. 4. The Life and Public Services of Edwin M. Stanton, 
By George C. Gorham. Two Vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 5. Words- 
worth and the Coleridges. By Ellis Yarnall, The Macmillan Co, ; London : 
Macmillan & Co. 6. Francis Turner Palgrave. By G. F. Palgrave. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 














Austria (1) has always been the cu/-de-sac, the blind alley, of 
Europe where invading races, come to the end of their tether, caught 
in inaccessible mountains, and hemmed in by sea and Alps, have 
settled down in a sort of apathy and remained in polyglot confusion to 
this day. A veritable Babel reigns in the 264,000 square miles which 
make up the dual monarchy of Austro-Hungary: Slavs everywhere, 
and Czechs, Slovaks, Poles, Ruthenes, Slovenes, Croats, Servians, 
Bulgarians, Germans, scattered in millions up and down the empire, 
not to mention Italians, Hungarians, Roumanians, and Bosnians. 
Accomplished must be the king that rules such an empire, which is 
second only to Russia in variety of tongues and extent of territory. 

Interesting as it is ethnographically, Austria presents a history 
filled with political problems of the first interest. The dualism of its 
system is itself an anomaly since Franz Joseph was crowned Apostolic 
King of Hungary in 1867, as Rudolf of Hapsburg, the great founder 
of the house, began the work of consolidation far back in the thirteenth 
century. The multitude of hostile races entrapped as it were in its 
mountain barriers continually fills the European heavens with cries of 
alarm. The beauty and fertility of the land make it singularly attrac- 
tive to the tourist or the invalid who frequents its famous baths of 
Gastein, Karlsbad, and Sedlitz. The exquisite Bohemian glass, the 
flash of the Hungarian opal, the quick Viennese humor, are known to 
everybody; and who has not marvelled at the wondrous meerschaum 
wrought into the delicate architecture of the pipe? The amazingly 
complex and versatile nature of the concept ‘* Austria ’’ emerges only 
when one has studied a monumental book like the Archduke Rudolf’s 
—*‘‘ Die Oesterreichisch-Ungarische Monarchie in Wort und Bild,’’— 
or a condensed ‘‘story’’ like that which Mr. Whitman presents us 
in his ‘‘Austria.’’ Then we catch lively glimpses of a nation of 50,000, - 
ooo of people ruled by an emperor and two houses of parliament,—an 
Austrian and a Hungarian,—with a common army, navy, postal and 
telegraphic system, with numerous local diets and assemblies, with one 
capital at Vienna and the other at Buda-Pesth, The monarchy is 
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hereditary in the male line, with females as second choice; and though 
Roman Catholicism is the state religion, liberty of conscience neces- 
sarily prevails in an empire embracing Jew and Gentile, Turk and 
infidel, Mohammedan and Christian alike, and in multitudes. 

ésthetically, as well as ethnographically too, Austria presents a 
most interesting study. The music of Liszt and Mozart, of Haydn, 
Strauss, and Schubert, presents types as varied and brilliant as the 
literary work of Walther von der Vogelweide, Hans Sachs, Grillparzer, 
Petéfi, and Anastasius Griin, or the art-work of Moritz von Schwind, 
Hans Makart, or Munkacsy. Austria is far from being the ‘‘ German 
Beeotia,’’ for to it we owe the magnificent ‘‘ Niebelungenlied ’’ and 
the *‘ Lay of Kudrun,”’ the Iliad and Odyssey of medizval Germany. 
Many elegant examples of Gothic architecture show the taste of the 
Austrians for that art, while the Vienna Conservatory has a world-wide 
celebrity in the realms of vocal, musical, and histrionic art. 

Mr. Whitman and his collaborator take up this tangled skein from 
its beginning in 1291, when Rudolf of Hapsburg, founder of the 
dynasty, died; trace it on down through the Tyrolese and Styrian 
lines, the Reformation, the Union with Hungary in 1572, the invasion 
of the Turks, the Thirty Years’ War, and the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession. Then the reign of Maria Theresa is intelligently discussed, 
the stirring events of the Seven Years’ War are graphically described, 
the agitations of the French Revolution and the liberation of Italy in 
our day form the substance of ensuing chapters, and the recent war 
with Prussia and the Kossuth episode of 1848 conclude the work. 

Barring a good many misprints in the first twenty-five pages and the 
last chapter of the book, easily removed, this history will soon become 
the short standard history of Austria. 

The immediate interest in-all things Spanish makes‘this modest and 

- sober volume (2) of more than momentary value. Spain has passed 
forever from this hemisphere, but she leaves innumerable traces of 
herself behind difficult to understand unless the expert historian comes 
to our aid and unravels for us the intricacies of Spanish rule in the 
Indies and the Americas. The transfer of an ancient and complicated 
civilization 3000 miles oversea was not accomplished without immense 
expenditure both of blood and money, and the further evolution of 
this civilization under new conditions on a foreign soil filled the 
Spanish ‘‘ Red Books ’’ with economic and governmental phenomena 
unknown even to the great mass of students in the peninsula itself. 

How did Spain govern her colonies? What was Spain’s economic 
policy in America? What was the power of the viceroys? How were 
the King and the Church represented as illustrated, for example, by 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Mexico ? 

These are some of the problems that confronted Dr. Moses at the 
beginning of these studies, and to each he gives a deliberate and intel- 
ligent answer, quoting copiously from the original Spanish documents 
and making special studies in administration as found in the conquests 
and colonies of Peru, Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, and Mexico. 

His concluding chapter, in which he contrasts the methods of Eng- 
lish and of Spanish colonization, is the most interesting and instructive 
of all. ‘‘ In the methods of their establishment the English colonies 
were like the colonies of Greece. The colonies of Spain, although the 
funds for their original settlement were largely private, were, like the 
Roman colonies, creations of the central political organization, and 
were upheld and controlled by a power outside themselves. Most 

English colonial dependencies have worked their way to prominence 
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through a struggling age of feebleness. The Spanish dependencies, on 
the other hand, have from the outset been equipped with ample legal 
machinery. . . . They both sought gold and silver. Spain 
sought them directly; England, under the influence of the East India 
Company, in a more roundabout fashion.”’ 

Over in Spain there was an inflexible Council of the Indies under 
whose rigid rule the Spanish colonists ‘‘ learned only one lesson, and 
that was the necessity of obedience.’’ Over in England no such power 
existed and a mighty system of free, enlightened, self-governing colonies 
grew up by natural expansion and development into Canadas, Australias, 
the United States, with the indelible birthmarks of the Anglo-Saxon 
race upon them. After her one gigantic mistake with us—with the 
thirteen States—England /earned, and has never repeated her blunder. 
With Spain the same fatuous mistakes have been for four hundred 
years repeated until all her colonial possessions are gone. 

This volume (3) is an admirable account of the various military 
operations of the Civil War in which Genera] Sherman played a part, 
either as subordinate or leader. The story of Bull Run, Shiloh, Vicks- 
burg, the Atlanta Campaign, and the Great March is retold with pre- 
cision and clearness, and with an obyious mastery of the historical 
sources. The narrative is in general restricted to the statement of 
established facts, the devious paths of controversy being carefully 
avoided. In fact its style is a little too bare and statistical to attract 
the lay reader, though it is well suited to the purpose the book was 
designed to serve. 

In the concluding chapters on the ‘‘ end of the war’’ and Sher- 
man’s ‘‘ post-bellum ’’ career there are several passages that suggest 
comment. For one thing, Sherman’s unfortunate excursion into the 
field of politics in his negotiations for the surrender of Johnston’s army 
seems to be touched with too light a hand. That Sherman’s action 
then was a grave mistake, General Force admits frankly. But he 
seems disposed to allow more weight to the excuses that have been 
offered for it by the General and others than they in fact possess. 
Thus he repeats, apparently with approval, the excuse that Sherman 
*‘ had received no such warning as was sent to Grant—to restrict his 
action to the surrender of Lee’s army.’’ The obvious reply to this 
seems to be that no such warning should have been necessary, and 
that as a matter of fact Grant was not exactly ‘‘ warned,’’ his own 
good sense having led him to refer General Lee’s letter of March 2d 
at once to Washington for instructions. The truth is that Sherman, 
great as he was as a general, committed an egregious blunder—one 
that can be accounted for only by admitting the existence of certain 
radical, though amiable, defects in his mental make-up. The serious- 
ness of the error was accurately, though brutally, explained in Stan- 
ton’s famous despatch to General Dix, which General Force reprints. 
This despatch, which Sherman characterized as ‘‘ a personal and official 
insult,’’ led, as is well known, to a feeling of hostility on his part 
toward the Secretary which he made no attempt to conceal. The 
author, however, is in error in repeating the statement that at the grand 
review on May 23, 1865, Sherman declined Stanton’s proffered hand. 
Two eye-witnesses, Mr. Edward L. Stanton and Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
have testified that the Secretary’s hand was not offered. Again, 
Grant’s speedy abandonment, as President, of the reform of the War 
Department,—the requirement, namely, that all chiefs of staff-corps, 
departments, and bureaus should report to the general in command of 
the army, and that all orders from the President or Secretary should 
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be transmitted through him, which he had previously contended for 
and which was effected by his order,—is left without adequate explana- 
tion. The only reason assigned is Grant’s wish to oblige his Secretary 
of War, General Rawlins; and this is, in fact, supported by the sub- 
stance of a “ painful interview ’ ’ between the President and General 
Sherman given on page 325. It seems more likely, however, and it is 
certainly more creditable to Grant to suppose, that with his changed 
position his views on the point had been modified. Among the pas- 
sages quoted from Sherman’s letters the following on General Thomas 
is of interest:-‘‘ Thomas leaned on me, and never to the hour of his 
death did he have reason to believe that his memory was less precious 
tome than my own. . . . Those who attributed to Thomas that 
calm, gentle, yet forcible character, entirely misconceived the man. 
No man in my army had more little causes of grievance; none chafed 
more over little things. When Sheridan was made lieutenant-general, 
I was the peacemaker between him and Grant. Thomas was vehement, 
abusive, and violent. Grant was kind, firm, and conciliatory. 
Thomas was too slow in his combinations ‘at Nashville, and the im- 
patience of Grant, Lincoln, and all in the East was natural. 

I know that Thomas, had he been in my place, would never have gone 
beyond Atlanta, had he gone that far.’’ 

Mr. Gorham’s aim in writing these volumes (4) was, as he states in 
the preface, ‘‘ to present the record of ’’ Mr. Stanton’s “‘ relation to the 
Civil War, and to mark the place in history to which his services to the 
country entitle him.’’ He, accordingly, deals chiefly with the lawyer 
and the official and disregards for the most part the characteristics of 
the man. This is the more to be regretted because the great Secretary 
of War possessed a striking personality which furnishes ample material 
for an interesting biography. 

In an account of Stanton’s career as Secretary of War one naturally 
expects to find the details of his official acts set forth with a good 
degree of completeness; their merits and defects, and their effects 
upon the operations of the armies, carefully stated, and the general 
political history of the war introduced only so far as is necessary for 
the explanation of the part he, as Secretary of War, played in it. 
This, of course, is not an easy task; but it cannot be said that Mr. 
Gorham has accomplished it as fully as might reasonably be expected. 
Too much space is given to the discussion of political events with 
which Stanton had comparatively little to do, and too little to the 
activities of the War Department which were the expression of his 
indomitable energy and executive genius. Even in the narrative of 
military operations, which contains almost nothing of what happened 
after the battle of Antietam, one seems to be reading a criticism (and, 
it may be said, on the whole a just one) of McClellan rather than a 
statement of the doings of the Secretary. In a word, Stanton’s “‘ rela- 
tions to the Civil War ’’ and his ‘‘ place in history ’’ must be judged 
not by the character of the political views and policies which he sup- 
ported, nor wholly by the merits or shortcomings of the generals whom 
he-upheld or opposed, but in the main by his conduct as the military 
executive, and for a judgment on this point the materials furnished by 
Mr. Gorham are not adequate. It may be added also that the tone of 
the book is somewhat too much that of undiscriminating eulogy. 
Stanton was a man of great ability, unswerving patriotism, intense 
energy, and singleness of purpose, and he contributed greatly to the 
successful prosecution of the war; but there are competent critics who 
admit all this and yet believe that he was not infrequently mistaken in 
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what he did and hasty in what he said. Among minor matters—not to 
enter into the field of military controversy—his public attack on Sher- 
man for his blunder in the negotiations with Johnston, was, to say the 
least, unnecessarily brutal. There may, as Mr. Gorham says, have 
been nothing in it that Stanton did not ‘‘ deem an imperative public 
necessity ’’; but if so, one must on reading it be amazed at the opera- 
tions of his judgment. Sherman thought it ‘‘ a personal and official 
insult.’’ One may respect, also, the patriotic motives which led the 
Secretary to retain his position in Johnston's cabinet against the Presi- 
dent’s wish and to become one of the chief disturbing elements in that 
‘‘ nightmare period of our politics’’; though at the same time one may 
regard the wisdom and propriety of his course as somewhat more ques- 
tionable than Mr. Gorham does. Aside from these points of general 
criticism, however, the book is very interesting and readable. 

‘* Wordsworth and the Coleridges, with Other Memories Literary 
and Political ’’ (5), by Mr. Ellis Yarnall, will be welcome to the large 
class of readers who are interested in personal reminiscences of eminent 
people—a legitimate interest notwithstanding the protests of Browning, 
Tennyson, and others against what they have deemed an unwarrantable 
intrusion upon the privacy which, like inferior folk, they claim as a 
right. The paper entitled ‘‘ A Visit to Wordsworth,’’ written fifty 
years ago, was in part incorporated by Bishop Wordsworth in his life 
of the poet, published in 1851. The papers on the Coleridges include 
reminiscences of Sara, Hartley, and Derwent Coleridge, and also of 
Sir John Taylor Coleridge and Lord Chief-Justice Coleridge. Another 
paper records a visit to Charles Kingsley in 1857; another tells of 
Oxford in 1852 and the saintly author of ‘‘ The Christian Year,’’ with 
other notable men in the university city at that time; another deals 
with the Oxford ‘‘ Commemoration ’”’ in 1860, when Brougham and 
Motley were among those honored with the degree of D.C.L. Motley 
had his umbrella under his robe, but the youths in the gallery got sight 
of it and shouted, ‘‘ Three cheers for the umbrella!’’ One of the best 
of the papers describes a visit to the House of Commons in 1865, after 
the close of our Civil War, when John Bright made one of his greatest 
speeches, and Palmerston and Disraeli spoke in eulogy of Cobden, 
who had just died. 

The memoir of ‘‘ Francis Turner Palgrave ’’ (6), by his daughter, 
Gwenllian F. Palgrave, is a fitting tribute to a man of true poetical 
feeling, of broad and thorough scholarship, and of refined taste in art 
and literature. It is largely made up of his journals and of letters to 
and from his many distinguished and cultivated friends—among them 
Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, the Tennysons, Aubrey de Vere, Ruskin, 
W. M. Rossetti, Professor Jowett, the Duke of Argyle, Eastlake-Smith, 
Stopford Brooke, Browning, Lord Houghton, Archbishop Temple, 
Cardinal Newman, Henry James, and others. He is perhaps best 
known to American readers by his ‘‘ Golden Treasury of Songs and 
Lyrics,’’ which has become a classic among similar anthologies. One 
of his letters to Tennyson shows that at first he hesitated whether to 
insert elegies, like Gray’s, and sonnets, but he finally and wisely de- 
cided that, being lyrical in structure, they might fairly be included. 
Some have objected to the large number of pieces from Wordsworth, 
but the majority of critics have been pleased at the discrimjnation and 
taste shown in the selections from the Cumberland poet, as from the 
‘* Lake ’’ school generally. Of his own poems the hymns are the best 
known and likely to have the longest lease of life. Among his prose 
works, the ‘‘ Landscape in Poetry,’’ made up chiefly from his last course 
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of lectures at Oxford, is, to our thinking, by far the most noteworthy. 
The Longmans have issued the memoir in elegant form. The illustra- 
tions are a portrait of Palgrave and a view of Little Park, his residence 
at Lyme. 


Some Modern Plays as Literature 


1. Godfrida, A Play in Four Acts, By John Davidson. John Lane. 2. The 
Weavers. By Gerhart Haupimann. Translated by Mary Morrison. Lon- 
don: William Heinemann, 3. Lonely Lives. By Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Translated by Mary Morrison. The DeWiti Publishing House. 4. The 
Storm. By Ovstrovsky, Translated by Constance Garnet. Charles H. Sergel 
Co. 5. The Dawn. By Emile Verhaeren. Translated by Arthur Symons. 
Charles H, Sergel Co. 6. Three Plays by Maeterlinck. Translated by William 
Archer and Alfred Sutro, Charles H, Sergel Co. 


It is a pity that Mr. John Davidson’s four-act play, ‘‘ Godfrida ’’ 
(1) is not as skilful in dramatic workmanship as it is strong in vivid- 
ness of imagination, vigorous character drawing, and frequent felicity 
of literary expression. It possesses many of the essential qualities of 
romance—a story fuil of passion, action, and intrigue, picturesque and 
vital personages and scenes in court and camp,—but is, in its present 
shape, unsuitable in many respects for theatrical representation. The 
modern manager is not always without justification for his unwilling- 
ness to risk his capital on the mounting of a literary play. Mr. 
Davidson has laid his scenes in Provence in the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and his tale is of a-beautiful duchess, sick for the love 
of her young general, the blond Norseman Siward, who, for his part, 
is blind to all the charms and deaf to all the blandishments of any 
other woman but the heroine, Godfrida, herself the object of the fierce 
passion of the chancellor, Isembert. From the outset the story, with 
its plots and counterplots and its tangle of conflicting interests, is far 
too complicated, but there are many good acting scenes in the first two 
acts, and the principal characters are sketched with admirable variety 
and consistency. Siward is a fine type of simple, chivalrous manhood, 
Godfrida a charming study of feminine frankness, innocence, devotion, 
and courage, while Isembert is a striking picture of a dark, supple, reso- 
lute, and remorseless schemer, faithful to no interest save his own, 
and ready to seek compensation for a hopeless love in murderous hate. 
His characteristics are too violent, but they are not contradictory, and 
in this sense the portrait is artistic. "The Duchess Ermengarde, again, 
is a notable conception of a woman, essentially weak, but of exceedingly 
proud and jealous temper, distraught by passion and maddened by vain 
self-humiliation. ‘The scene in which she offers herself and her crown 
to the immovable Siward is one of rare power, and in the hands of 
players of the first class would be extremely effective upon the stage. 
There are excellent opportunities, too, for good actors in the first 
love scene between Siward and Godfrida, and in the scene in which 
Godfrida rejects the advances of Isembert. The whole of the third 
act, in which Godfrida, at the instance of her rival, is tried for 
witchcraft, is good pictorial melodrama so far as mere abundance 
of incident and situation is concerned, but is altogether too full of 
happy coincidence. In the last act the excess of incident, the con- 
fusion of motive and the attempt to replace visible action by de- 
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scriptive speech, would be fatal in actual representation, although, 
to the reader, the suggestion of wild terror and turmoil is maintained 
with considerable power. Here Mr. Davidson has essayed, as 
other inexperienced dramatists have essayed before him, to compress 
material for two acts into one, and, of course, has failed. His 
imagination, however, and his literary ability lift even the weakest 
parts of his performance far above the level of ordinary romantic 
melodrama, and the close of his play, showing the united lovers, friend- 
less but undaunted, with nothing but their mutual faith to guide and 
aid them, on the road to the frozen north in search of happiness and 
freedom, is full of poetic fancy. The literary quality of the piece, in- 
deed, is always high. There are no long passages, perhaps, of dis- 
tinguished brilliancy, but the versification is smooth and sonorous, and 
the sense is always clear, while there are many happy similes and 
forcible phrases. ‘To present the piece with ordinary players would 
be to court disaster, but it will well repay the intelligent reader. 

Many persons will be eager to read so famous a play as ‘‘ The 
Weavers ’’ (2) of Gerhart Hauptmann, although much of the local 
color and no little of the force of the dialogue are lost, necessarily, in 
translation. ‘The piece has been played in New York, but is known 
only by hearsay to the great majority of theatre-goers. Although 
it deals with a period removed by more than half a century from the 
present day, and with conditions which no longer exist, it is easy to 
understand why the representation of it was forbidden in Germany, 
where so much poverty and misery still prevail among the laboring 
population, especially in Berlin and other great cities. Not that it is 
inspired by a revolutionary spirit. On the contrary, the lesson of it, 
if it can be said to teach any lesson at all, is the hopelessness of any 
resort to force against the superior power of organized authority. The 
danger of it, in the eyes of a paternal government, lies in its terribly 
vivid and detailed portraiture of the moral and physical degradation 
brought about by certain social conditions, and the contrast which it 
draws between the lot of the men who do the work and that of the men 
who profit by it. The obvious weakness of it is its failure to suggest 
any remedy for the special evils which it illustrates; the general 
problem, indeed, being one that arises from the action of the laws of 
supply and demand and too often defies solution by any other process 
than that of charity. In this respect such a play, except as a demon- 
stration of facts, is futile and mischievous, but there is no denying its 
tremendous effect as a bit of literary description, or the genius with 
which a sordid and painful theme is invested with a terrible fascination. 
It is a panorama rather than a play, in spite of its dramatic form, being 
mainly a series of poignant episodes without anything in the nature of 
a plot. If it were not for the necessary changes of scene it might just 
as well have been presented in one act as in five. Nor is there much 
effort at individual characterization or at invention of any kind. The 
weavers, young and old, the manufacturer, his family and his agents, 
the police, and the ex-soldier and agitator, Moritz Jaeger, are all faith- 
ful copies of common types. The power of the whole work consists in 
its remorseless and convincing realism, in its unflinching but discrimi- 
native use of illuminative and unsoftened detail, after the manner of 
Ibsen and Zola, and the wonderful insight which it exhibits into the 
nature and domestic life and habits of the class depicted. The awful 
penury and dreary, hopeless servitude of the wretched weavers and the 
mental and bodily degradation resulting from a drudgery extending 
from generation to generation are revealed, not in long passages of 
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oratorical description, but in the allusions in casual conversation to 
every-day incidents of the most frightful significance. From first to 
last there is no discernible trace of any striving after mere theatrical 
effect. At all times the impression created is that of truth, naked, 
horrible, but unassailable. Undoubtedly it is a masterpiece of its 
kind, but it is too sombre and painful for the theatre. Its proper 
place is the library, where it will always have a place as a vivid repro- 
duction of history in the guise of fiction. : 

Of a very different order is the ‘‘ Lonely Lives’ (3) of the same 
author. This is intended, apparently, as a problem play, and, like 
many others of its class, leaves the reader uncertain as to its drift. 
Practically it is an essay upon the old theme of the perils of ill-assorted 
marriages, but it really has nothing new to say upon the subject. 
Moreover, there are marked and fatal discrepancies between the de- 
sign and the performance. Professedly the hero is a learned, progres- 
sive, sceptical, and independent altruistic person, full of benevolent 
schemes for the benefit of humanity, whose delicate nervous and intel- 
lectual systems have been wrecked by contact with the unappreciative 
every-day minds around him, his God-fearing old father and mother 
and his affectionate young wife. Actually he is a selfish, invertebrate 
prig, of the most intolerable sort, who works himself into a frenzy over 
the slightest opposition to his wishes and finally (and mercifully) 
drowns himself because he cannot indulge in the perpetual companion- 
ship of a gifted and unconventional young woman, for whose sake he 
has broken his wife’s heart. The man is so shallow, pretentious, hys- 
terical, and feeble, and his conduct so utterly monstrous and abomi- 
nable in its egotism that it is impossible to feel the least sympathy for 
him. He is too contemptible even to excite hatred, and cannot, of 
course, excite dramatic interest. The ‘‘ new woman ’’ who provokes 
the domestic catastrophe is a much more vital and attractive figure, 
but her conduct is glaringly inconsistent with her supposed character. 
_The esthetic idler and dreamer, Braun, is credible and real, and the 
old father and mother and the poor little neglected and yearning wife 
are all drawn with admirable veracity. The father, particularly, with 
his simple faith and piety and his old-fashioned notions of personal 
purity, honor, and dignity, is a fine figure. Some of the later scenes in 
the play are exceedingly powerful, dramatically and emotionally, but 
come too late to be of much theatrical value. Considered simply as a 
study in degeneracy, the piece is morbid and worthless, despite its 
occasional fidelity in detail. That so unstable a creature as the hero 
should end meanly and tragically and involve others in his wretched- 
ness is logical enough, and to this extent the scheme of the drama is 
wrought out artistically. But no good purpose is served by it all. It 
does not teach and, assuredly, it does not amuse, but it possesses a 
certain significance as a literary specimen. 

‘“* The Storm ’’ (4) by the Russian dramatist, Ovstrovsky, in spite of 
the eulogistic prefatory notice of the translator, Constance Garnet, is 
not likely to excite much enthusiasm on the part of the ordinary reader 
either by its literary or dramatic qualities. The former, indeed, are 
scarcely discernible, or only very dimly, through the English medium, 
while the latter, so far as actual representation is concerned, are prac- 
tically non-existent. The interminable narrations, explanations, dis- 
cussions, and soliloquies would be intolerable on the modern stage. 
But as a study of Russian life in a country town, half a century or 
more ago, while primitive conditions were still unaffected by any con- 
tact with the spirit of modern progress, it is extraordinarily interesting. 
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The veracity of it is self-evident. Strange as are the personages and 
the social conditions presented the whole picture carries with it the 
conviction of utter truthfulness. It is a most striking, even terrible 
demonstration of the effect upon a community, and individuals, of 
long generations of tyranny, ignorance, and superstition. As Miss 
Garnet points out in her introduction, the unconscionable despotism 
of the superior, and the patient, unrepining endurance of the lower 
classes in the play, are emblematic of the state of the nation at large. 

It is only of late that revolt has seemed possible to a people trained to 
submission. The heroine of the story 1s meant to represent a “‘ re- 

volting daughter ’’ ; having no instinct of resistance, her only resource is 
suicide.” Driven into the arms of a lover by the tyranny of her mother- 
in-law and the cowardly neglect of her husband, she drowns herself 
rather than face the consequences. This is the whole plot, told with 
a minimum of dramatic artifice or adornment, but with a wealth of 
sordid illuminative detail. The selfish, pusillanimous husband; the 
sanctimonious, shrewish, exacting mother-in-law and her wayward 
unmarried daughter; the hypocritical female religious mendicant; the 
coarse, grasping, bullying merchant, Dikoy; the flabby, selfish lover; 

the semi-intelligent artisan, Kuligin, are all endowed with an extraor- 
dinary vitality. As for the unhappy young wife, she is a poor, hysteri- 
cal creature, but she exacts sympathy by the very hopelessness of her 
struggle against relentless circumstance, although her fate is scarcely 
intelligible to those who live in a freer atmosphere. A gloomier or 
more depressing play than this has seldom been written. There is not 
a ray of humor in it from first to last, but it throws a flood of light upon 
some of the mysteries of darker Russia. 

“The Dawn ” (5), by the Belgian poet and dramatist, Emile Ver- 
haeren, is a political manifesto or prophecy rather than a play, and is 
peculiarly interesting in the light of recent events in Belgium. It is a 
work of great eloquence, imagination, and power, inspired throughout 
with the spirit of freedom, of love for humanity, and of passionate 
opposition to every system of government that enables the few to wax 
fat, insolent, and tyrannical at the expense of the many. It is a tre- 
mendous indictment of the maladministration that has beggared: the 
rural populations of more than one European country, filled the cities 
with corruption and vice, increased the burthen of taxation beyond 
endurance for the maintenance of huge standing armies, and fostered 
luxury in the midst of starvation. It is a plea for the union of all the 
oppressed in a common revolution against the oppressors, and the con- 
sequent establishment of that Utopia dreamed of by the theoretical 
socialist and anarchist, in which mankind may dwell in perpetual ease 
and amity, unvexed by the abuses of authority. Of course the dream 
is an idle one, at all events in the present state of human nature, and 
the promulgation of it is apt to be mischievous, inasmuch as it contains 
no suggestion of the manner in which order is to be preserved after the 
existing state of things has been overthrown, but the vision is presented 
with magnificent force. Especially fine is the conception of the liber- 
ator Hérénien, with his fanatical faith in the sound heart and sense of 
the masses, his dauntless courage and flaming enthusiasm, his intoler- 
ance of opposition, and his splendid contempt for the tyrants who try 
to bribe him, measuring his strength by their own infirmities. The 
fact that his theories are impracticable and that he himself, in spite of 
the many noble and human elements in him, is largely a creature of 
the imagination, detracts nothing from the fascination exerted by his 
fervid eloquence and his lofty aspirations, or from the pity excited by 
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his cruel fate—the fate of so many great reformers,—that of assassina- 
tion by malignant foes in the moment of victory. "His death is a fitting 
climax to a play full of tragic portent, and is narrated with a vivid 
sense of dramatic effect, although the reproduction of it upon the 
stage, with all its imagination, thrilling and picturesque accessories, 
would be quite beyond the resources of any ordinary theatre. This 
remark, indeed, would be equally true of the whole play, whose pic- 
tures of the horrors of war, pestilence, and famine, sketched with won- 
derfully bold, graphic, and comprehensive strokes, would be hopelessly 
weakened and vulgarized in any attempt at stage reproduction. But 
upon the reader the vigor and fancy of the descriptions, the quick 
march of stirring events, the keen sense of individual character, the 
firm grasp of the political and social conditions depicted, and the sin- 
cerity of conviction manifested in every line exercise a most potent 
spell. Mr. Verhaeren is most fortunate in his translator, Mr. Arthur 
Symons, who has caught the spirit, and, in no small degree, the form 
of the French text, with a felicity and power which may well be called 
extraordinary. He has not attempted, except in a few rare instances, 
to reproduce the rhymes, but he has labored, most successfully, to 
follow the rhythms, and he has selected his phrases with so much skill 
and such masterly control of his own language, that his version has all 
the smoothness of original composition. His achievement is a triumph 
of patience and scholarship. 

These three little plays by Maurice Maeterlinck (6) are not new, 
having been published several years ago, and are not for all readers. 
They are, however, strongly characteristic of their author, and contain 
much that can be admired even by those who are not among his most 
fervent eulogists. They are described as dramas for marionettes, which 
may be taken as equivalent to an admission that they are quite unsuit- 
able for the footlights. Like his other works they have the quality of 
dreams or visions, and are notable examples of the way in which the 
imagination may be excited and the emotions stirred by the simplest 
means. It is necessary, however, that the reader should have the 
imaginative faculty and be susceptible to the influence of mystical, 
preternatural, and ominous suggestion. Sometimes the allegory stands 
out clearly on the surface, sometimes the inner meaning—if there be 
one—is exceedingly vague, but in every case the strange alliance be- 
tween the minutest realism and tragic, weird, or grotesque fancy ex- 
ercises a most potent spell. ‘‘ Alladine and Palomides’’ may be 
regarded, perhaps, as a study of love and its disillusionments. The 
old forsaken king, with his pathetic fatalism, iis a tragic and imposing 
figure and the fate of the lovers is related with rare imaginative power. 
Yet the achievement is in the suggestion rather than the expression. 
There is a strange humanity about Alladine and Palomides, notwith- 
standing their insubstantiality, and Astolaine is a notable idealization of 
the highest type of feminine devotion. ‘‘ Interior” is a wonderful 
bit of impressionism. The suggestion of the impending calamity that 
is about to fall upon the unconscious family within, conveyed by the 
talk of the benevolent old philosopher, his grandchild, and the 
stranger is full of a terrible pathos, and the truth to nature is perfect. 
The suspense of the onlookers, while waiting for the effect upon the 
dead girl’s relatives of the announcément of her fate, is maintained 
and increased up to a point where it becomes almost painful. The 
sense of situation is as strong as the appeal to the emotions is certain. 
‘* The Death of Tintagiles,’’ which is said to be a great favorite with 
Mr. Maeterlinck, is also infinitely pathetic: the little victim is so 
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childlike, the love of his sister so deep and tender, and her despair so 
wild and. passionate. Even the fragmentary character of the dialogue, 
the constant repetitions, and other literary peculiarities are forgotten in 
the feelings of dread and pity, which are excited alternately. The ex- 
pedients used are often old, but they are employed with an ingenuity 
which is often most artful when it seems most artless. 





Recent Fiction 


1. Jesus Delaney. By J. G. Donnelly, New York: The Macmillan Co.; London: 
Macmillan & Co. 2. Love's Dilemmas. By Robert Herrick. H. S. Stone 
& Co. 3. The Ladder of Fortune. By Frances Courtenay Baylor. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 4. Windy Creek. By Helen Stuart Thompson. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 5. The Queen of the Swamp. By Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 6, A Duet. By A. Conan Doyle. New 
York; D. Appleton & Co. ; London: Grant Richards. 7. How Hindsight 
Met Provincialatis, By L. C. Whitelock. Copeland & Day. 


‘“‘ Jesus DeLaney ”’ (1) purports on its title-page to be a novel, but 
it is in reality a tract against foreign missions. Tracts are usually too 
partisan to be convincing, and this tract has the additional disadvan- 
tage of being flippant on a rather serious subject. The author starts 
with the assumption that you cannot make a dog out of a wolf. This 
is undoubtedly true, and it is highly probable that his subsequent de- 
ductions are also true, but, unfortunately, his off-hand manner of in- 
culcating them is in such poor taste that it makes the reader a little 
irritable and disposed to be quarrelsome even about the truth of plain 
facts. Jesus Delaney is a Mexican convert, the choicest fruit of a 
Mission Institute conducted by the Reverend Lamb. He is of mixed 
Aztec, Hibernian, and Spanish parentage, according to his own ac- 
count of the matter; he has spent five years at a Northern college, and 
when we meet him he is a budding clergyman, the missionary’s chief 
assistant. He is a youth of beauty, charm, and intelligence, also of 
much religious fervor, and he is quite as attractive to the reader as he 
was to everyone in Alameda. In the course of his thrilling but not 
exactly clerical career he falls in love with the governor's daughter; 
fights a duel with Benavides, his rival; knocks down an officer of the 
law; acts as matador at a bull-fight; forms a political club for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ downing ’’ Benavides; gets himself arrested for treason, and 
is condemned to death. His sentence being commuted by the efforts 
of the missionary’s wife into life-service in the army, he finds himself 
happy and at home in his new career, which is far better suited to his 
temperament and talents than the life of a Protestant clergyman. All 
this is told with dash and vigor and makes quite breathless reading. 
The moral of it, which is that you simply cannot make an Anglo-Saxon 
and a Protestant out of a Spanish hybrid, even when he wants to be 
one, will bear consideration just now, and it is a pity that a book 
having so many good points should be spoiled for the intelligent reader 
by flippancy and poor taste. 





Mr. Robert Herrick’s new book, ‘‘ Love’s Dilemmas ’’ (2), con- 
tains half. a dozen short stories, all of which deal with emotional situ- 
ations of considerable subtlety. ‘‘ Mute ’’—the best tale of the six— 
records the experiences of an ultra-fastidious young man who marries 
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a beautiful girl unable to express her own emotions. He has opinions 
on all kinds of expression from wall-papers up, and at first is a little 
proud of his ability to love ‘‘ such a dumb thing.’’ The pleasures of 
dumbness, however, pall upon him in time. She adores always, but 
continues inarticulate through a variety of experiences until she is at 
last stung into effective speech when they meet in a lawyer’s office to 
arrange the details of a separation. On this occasion she expresses 
herself to so much purpose that her husband finds he still loves her. 
The theme is of the kind to delight the soul of Henry James. Mr. 
Herrick’s originality, the especial note of the volume, consists in 
handling these psychological subjects in a clear and concrete way. 
One infers that his theory is that you may be as subtle and subjective 
as you please in the matter of a theme, if only you are simple and ob- 
jective in the matter of treatment. The theory seems sound, and cer- 
tainly deserves an attempt to prove it; yet the resulting effects in ‘‘ A 
Marriage by Proxy ’’ and ‘‘ A Temporary Infidelity,’ for instance, are 
a little cold and barren. One feels that they could better have been 
warm and rich and suggestive, as Mr. James might make them, or 
crisp and gay and tender, as the late Mr. Bunner would have rendered 
them. It will be seen, however, from the very strictures one is tempted 
to make upon Mr. Herrick’s work that he is one of the none-too- 
numerous writers who have to be reckoned with on the grounds of 
pure literature. That is to say, whatever he chooses to do, he is well 
worth criticism. 





Miss Baylor’s new novel (3) is a strong, compact, and convincing 
account of risen fortunes. By the way, why is the tale of wealth in- 
creasing so much less likely to be sympathetic and attractive than the 
tale of wealth decreasing? Is prosperity necessarily squalid? At all 
events the prosperity depicted in ‘‘ The Ladder of Fortune ’’ is hope- 
lessly so. The book deals with the rise in life of the orphaned son of a 
Californian pioneer who marries a vulgar little milliner from St. Louis. 
The gradual development of this pair as the man’s wealth becomes 
steadily greater is traced with a firm hand. The woman, whose 
dreams of luxury are at first easily satisfied with life in the hotel at 
Eureka, develops social ambitions. A gentlewoman she could never 
become, but being a “‘ great lady ’’ is an easier achievement, and she 
finally fills this position, to her own satisfaction and that of others, in 
Paris and Washington. One of her daughters marries a French noble- 
man who spends her money and abuses her; the other daughter 
declines to be coerced into a union to gratify maternal ambition, and 
chooses a young American artist who comes of good people and has 
an interest in Polly which is quite independent of any feeling for the 
dollars of Polly’s papa. This young couple, of whom the reader does 
not hear overmuch, are the only attractive characters in the book, yet 
so well has Miss Baylor done her work that one’s interest is always 
closely held by her admirable study of wholly unadmirable folk and 
their ambitions. The moral of it all, though never insisted upon, is 
perhaps a little too obvious. This, however, is not so much the fault 
of the writer as it is of the destiny that shapes ourends. The increase 
of wealth when unaccompanied by any corresponding expansion of 
mind or soul, any ability to use money for other ends than those of 
sordid self-aggrandizement, means increasing unhappiness and _ final 
damnation. This ugly theme has often been handled less seriously 
than Miss Baylor here treats it, but seldom, it may be said, more strongly 
and fairly. : 
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A new district has been added to the fiction-map of the United 
States. ‘‘ Windy Creek’’ (4) is in Colorado. It is a settlement in 
the rain-belt, near Colorado Springs, and it is inhabited by a primitive 
people whose religion is one of their chief diversions. The historian 
who has recorded vividly the lives of these people is one of the most 
merciless realists in the field. It is impossible to feel her book as 
fiction and equally impossible to regard it as art. It is life, crude life, 
reported with astonishing faithfulness. The reader is so impressed by 
this latter fact that he would be willing to go upon the witness-stand 
and swear that every word of conversation in the volume had been 
uttered by lips of flesh and blood; he could testify to the quality of 
Rose Rooney’s soda-biscuits and the yield of Job Postlethwait’s potato 
crop; he could draw a diagram of the cracks in the plaster of the 
schoolhouse where the Rev. Sophocles Crimp pours out spiritual sus- 
tenance for his flock. 

There is, of course, an alternative supposition; if the author has not 
a talent for reporting with all the accuracy of a phonograph and much 
more than its selective powers, then she has a marvellous genius for 
reconstruction and is able to create from fragmentary memories an 
entire order of civilization—or uncivilization—and make it live be- 
fore us. In either case the book is a strong and remarkable one. 
It deals very largely with the emotional religious experiences of a 
childlike folk. The author states in the preface that, ‘‘ as an eye- 
witness to the shallowness and absurdities palmed off on a credulous 
community under the name of religion, it has been my wish to set forth 
the harm of emotional religion—to show how the glaring inconsistency 
between professions of holiness and imperfect lives tends to dull the 
moral sense.’’ So much of a purpose is enough to warp and blight 
most books, but in this case the writer’s observation, at least as re- 
gards all the external details of the existence she is recording, is so 
just and so sympathetic that the reader would not have suspected her 
of any purpose whatever except to set down truly and simply the 
whole life of these people as she has seen it. But it is not a pleasant 
book. For merciless clarity the atmosphere of it is like the cruel 
Colorado air. Everything is revealed by it. Everything is distinct 
and near and hard in outline. There are no illusions, no kindly mists, 
no tender shadows. You cannot see human nature from the outside 
in this way and be sure that you are seeing it all. On the contrary, it 
is very certain that its poor best, whatever that may be, is withheld 
from you. But then, very probably the best of Windy Creek would 
be far from good. One puts down the book wishing that its writer 
might apply a talent for observation to the seeing of happier sights. 
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In ‘‘ The Queen of the Swamp and Other Plain Americans ”’ (5) Mrs. 
Catherwood has embodied varied phases of the country life of the rich 
Middle-West. These are stories of rural Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 
Some of them deal with life as it was in those regions forty and fifty 
years ago, but the greater number depict contemporary conditions. 
None of the tales are quite long enough to show what Mrs. Catherwood 
can do, for hers is essentially the talent of the novelette, but they are all 
delicate, human, and real, as is everything which comes from her pen. 
Further—and_ this, we imagine, is their chief value in their author’s 
eyes,—they give very successfully not only the external details but the 
very atmosphere of that rich farming country which is an empire in 
itself. It is difficult to characterize this atmosphere, but it can be felt 
at its best on a midsummer afternoon when the wheat is ripe for cut- 
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ting and the bees are humming in the clover. It is a smooth, opulent, 
leisurely air, suggestive of cream and honey and all such material good 
things as the country can furnish. Such a land as this modifies char- 
acter as strongly in its way as do the granite hills and barren pastures 
of New England, and Mrs. Catherwood’s records of the good country- 
folk of the region are well worth preserving. Incidentally one notes 
that where Mrs. Catherwood’s territory overlaps that pre-empted by 
Mr. Hamlin Garland one finds a different kind of Middle-Westerner 
from those seen in the latter’s pages, and the result is to convict Mr. 
Garland of unnecessary strenuousness, 





Dr. Doyle’s latest book (6) is an idyl of the first year of married life. 
It cannot be denied that the idyllic is not this talented author’s ‘‘ lay.’’ 
In matters sentimental his touch is heavy and his fancy slow. He has 
not the right recipe for gilding the commonplace. His lovers make 
various little trips and jaunts together, conversing as they go in the 
impassioned style of the Rollo books. Thus Frank, in Westminster: 
** That ’s Chaucer, the big tomb there. He is the father of British 
poetry. Here is Browning beside Tennyson—united in life and in 
death. He was the more profound thinker, but music and form are 
essential also."’ Compared to this Baedtker is poetic and Murray 
ideal. If Dr. Doyle wishes to write a guide-book to London and com- 
bine it with a series of rules for the direction of early married life, well 
and good, but why call it a novel? But why in any case should the 
well-defined talent of the creator of Sherlock Holmes be spent upon 
this kind of thing ? ; 





The hill-town can no longer be hid. For years we have looked 
across it, around it, or down upon it from our twelve-storied height. 
We have drawn from it strength and sinew, and types for literature. 
We have given, in return, the impecunious summer boarder or an oc- , 
casional consignment of fresh-air children. And the hill-town, we are 
now told, having rendered to the city its best, and kept for itself the 
worst—too little to nourish healthy life,—has become a plague-spot, a 
scab. We may no longer ignore it. In mere self-defence we must 
display a pathological and prudent interest in its welfare. 

‘* Hindsight ’’ (7) is a hill-town in New England, ‘‘ Provincialatis ”’ 
is its Southern counterpart. How they met is of little importance— 
too little, one would say, to account satisfactorily for the lengthy title. 
The interest of the book, such as it is, is in no way connected with the 
meeting of anybody or anything; it centres rather in the soulless, life- 
less existence of the town—North or South—that isleft behind. Hind- 
sight and Provincialatis worship the god of things as they were. The 
worship of this god has always seemed an amusing religion to those 
whose own mode of worship is up to date. It has also seemed a 
pathetic religion, at times, to those who admit that even ancestor-wor- 
ship may have its good points. The creator of Hindsight and Pro- 
vincialatis has perhaps not availed herself altogether of the humor and 
pathos of her material. The work seems, here and there, almost as 
clumsy as the title, and as pointless. Hindsight lumbers stiffly after 
Miss Wilkins and Miss Jewett; yet with an air that is all its own—an 
air of unreality. 

Were it not for the recent boom in hill-towns, one might safely 
prophesy that the book would gather to itself a seemly cover of dust, 
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and be at rest. In the present state of affairs, however, it is perhaps 
much more likely to lose the very pretty cover it already possesses in 
the service of the circulating library of the hill-town. For the hill- 
town, now that it has achieved a name and disease of its own, will not 
rest until it has studied the minutest symptom of the disease that either 
art or science can furnish. 





A Garland of Poets 


1. Hermione. By E. R. Sill. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2. Within the Hedge. 
By Martha Dickinson. The Doubleday & McClure Co. 3. Under the Beech 
Tree. By Arlo Bates. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 4. Fate. By Ada Negri. 
Copeland & Day. 5. The Song of Stradella, By Anna Gannon, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. 6. The Alhambra, By J. B. Money-Coutts. John Lane. 7. 
Pictures of Travel. By Mackensie Bell. Little, Brown & Co. 8. Sicilian 
Idyls, By Jane Minot Sedgwick, Copeland & Day. 9. The Antigone. By 
George Herbert Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 10, Fortune by Land and 
Sea. By Thomas Heywood. W. B. Clarke Co. 11. The Round Rabbit. By 
Agnes Lee. Copeland & Day. 12. The Wind among the Reeds. By W. B. 
Yeats. John Lane. 13. The Island Race. By Henry Newbolt. John 
Lane. 


THERE is a quality in the verse (wherever we find it) of Edward 
Rowland Sill (1) which allies the writer to the Thyrsis of Matthew 
Arnold’s exquisite elegy: 


‘* A fugitive and gracious light he seeks, 
Shy to illumine——” 


The reader, piqued and charmed by the spiritual nobility of the writer, 
is fain to finish the quotation—‘‘ and I seek it too.’’ It would, there- 
fore, seem as if in response to the desires of a choice, if somewhat nar- 
row, circle of readers that the publishers have here collected what may 
be called the poet’s last bequest of verse. Those who have found 
delight in the clarity of thought, in the sure yet delicate craftsmanship 
as regards poetic form,—characteristics of his two previous volumes, — 
will not be disappointed with the touching inheritance, embracing some 
fifty lyrics, left us in this final volume. Here is manly criticism of life, 
self-searching and tonic; not compounding with vain hope, yet not 
uncheered and not uncheering; clear-visioned, at last, as to moral 
responsibility, as in the pilgrim’s progress of ‘‘ Roland’’: 
‘* Till on a day he came to know 
He had not made the world ; 


That if he slept, as when he ran, 
Each onward planet whirled. 


‘* He breathed the space that links the stars, 
He rested on God’s arm— 
A man unmoved by accident, 
Untouched by any harm.” 


Were a more extended notice possible, we should like to transfer to 
our text various gems from this collection. 

We do not know if the ‘‘ roses of Pieria’’ which are garlanded up 
in this modest volume (2) were gathered from some chosen wild-garden 
plot among New England’s hills; but such is the suggestion conveyed 
in the repressive title ‘‘ Within the Hedge,’’ as also in the Emer- 
sonian legend which serves as proem. Mindful of the latter’s admoni- 
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tion, ‘‘ It does not need that a poem should be long,’’ we are moved to 
select, from among her quatrains, some specimens which seem to us 
representative of the spirit in which Miss Dickinson has wrought the 
fabric of her verse. Take, for instance, the following: 


** FIDELITY 


‘** As Love remembereth the old love’s form 
Though quickening life hath vanished long ago, 
So I have seen a frail birch through the storm 
Rock tenderly a frozen nest of snow”’ ; 


or this, arbitrating between ‘‘ Love and Pity ’’: 


‘* Love called and Pity answered, for she fain 
With her white soul would win him peace again. 
But when Love heard his own and smote her pale disguise, 
She found that she alone did bar his paradise.” 


There is keen apprehension here of all the suggestions and analogies 
that nature may offer (or rather nature’s observer may compel) in the 
contemplative study of human nature. 

Three long poems in dialogue form make up the bulk of the present 
volume (3) by Mr. Arlo Bates. Two of these are tinged with medieval 
German feeling, while one, ‘‘ The Golden Age,’’ looks towards antique 
Italy—we might say Sicily—for its inspiration: Beauty chooses be- 
tween her suitors, Wealth and Love, in the form of rich old Agidius 
and Creon, the youthful priest of Apollo. Love and Youth prosper; 
and the valedictary declares: 


‘* The Golden Age is come, since beauty gives 
Love unto love, and thus in beauty lives.” 


A few sonnets and brief lyrics precede the more ambitious work. We 
subjoin a selection which illustrates Mr. Bates’s lyrical qualities, and 
the grave and graceful movement of his verse: 


‘* FULFILLED DESIRE 


** Tf one love love, and one love fame, 
Desire of both may fail ; 
If one love life, as fades a flame 
Full soon life’s lip grows pale. 


** But who loves death need only wait, 
Unmoved by doubt or fear ; 
Secure that every moment fate 
Brings his desire more near.” 


The touching story of Ada Negri (4) is well told in the sympathetic 
note written by her friend, as preface to the poems of this young Ital- 
ian muse. By a vivid piece of portraiture we are made acquainted 
with the few scenes of the simple and austerely conditioned life that is 
Ada Negri’s. We see her, now in the midst of her little school in the 
forgotten village of Motta-Visconti on the forest ridge above the 
Ticino; and now, we follow her home, treading reverently in the tracks 
her small wooden shoes have made; climb the two flights of ancient 
steps to the ‘‘dim room where the window-panes are not glass but 
paper,’’ but where nevertheless the light of youthful genius main- 
tains its brave and hopeful flame—hopeful even in the presence of 
the visiting phantom of ‘‘ Misfortune ’’: 
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** She spoke: ‘ He who creates in suffering’s night 
Alone sees glory’s day. 
’T is pain that teaches thoughts their highest flight,— 
For him who bravely fights is victory.’ 
I slowly answered: ‘Stay !’” 


Ada Negri’s is the voice of the people, and many of her songs are 
lamentations for the scenes of suffering and abject toil familiar to her 
from childhood. But Ada Negri has also a voice whose burden is 
subjective purely. This voice sends along acry that is as old as Sappho, 
subtle with womanhood and genius. ‘‘ The Mark on thy Brow”’ and 
‘* To Marie Bashkirtseff ’’ are autobiographic beyond the consciousness 
even of the young soul that gave them forth. 

‘* The Song of Stradella’’ (5) rehearses, with some effectiveness of 
picture and rhythm, a Roman tale in which the power of music—the 
voice of the singer Stradella—overcomes the will of the waiting assassin, 
who abandons his purpose of evil, and instead dowers the intended 
victim with the prize originally destined as the price of blood. The 
other poems in this collection—mainly poems of places, or addressed 
to celebrities—impress us less favorably than does the narrative piece 
just cited. 

Correctness, verbal facility, aridity—a something too much of 
academic or ecclesiastic—is our summation of Mr. Money-Coutts’s 
muse, as exemplified in ‘‘ The Alhambra and Other Poems’’ (6). 
After a perusal of the contents, we feel that we have been in no livelier 
company than that of Wordsworth in the ‘‘ Excursion.’’ For instance, 
it is no ‘‘ Revelation ’’ (though so entitled) to be told that 


** Man is a pilgrim; in ambiguous ways 
And twilight days, 
By endless revelation led along, 
An endless son 
Of aspiration and of hope he sings” ; 


and, elsewhere, in such a stanza as the following, 


‘** It is not Death, but Life that slays ; 
The night less mountainously lies 
Upon our lids than foolish day’s 
mportunate futilities,” 


it but seems to us that the structure of the poet’s verse ‘‘ mountain- 
ously ’’ encumbers his thought. 

In ‘‘ Pictures of Travel’’ (7) the scenes described fail to fix the 
attention, and the inevitable moral deductions weary it. ‘‘ The Battle’s 
Pause ’’ is a presentation of the varied landscapes of home that pass 
in review before the mental vision of each soldier as he awaits the 
renewal of the battle. One quatrain, alone, in this collection has dis- 
tinctive merit. It is addressed to the memory of Christina Rossetti: 


‘* T marvel not that God hath called away 
Thy peerless soul to where His saints abide ; 
Rather I praise Him that He bade thee stay 
On earth so long—to be a heavenward guide.” 


Not since Mrs. Browning, listening to the voices of the past, resung 
for us the whimsical tendernesses of Theocritus and his Cyclops’ love 
for Galatea; not since the same wondrous melodist bade us behold 
Adonis ‘‘ in his beauty and death,’’ have we come so near the southern 
isle of song as by this gift of ‘‘ Sicilian Idyls’’ (8), the contribution of 
one whose scholarship and poetship seem equally incontestible. What 
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could be more limpid than the verses wherein runs the naive plaint of 
Polyphemus to his Galatea ?— 
‘** I wish I had been born with fishes’ fins, 

For then I should go down to thee and kiss 

Thy hand, at least, if not thy lovely lips ; 

And I should bring thee lilies snowy white, 

Or poppies soft with scarlet petals spread. 

hese grow in summer, those in winter time, 
So that I could not bring them both at once.” 


An equal deftness characterizes Miss Sedgwick’s translation of the 
many fragments left by minor Sicilian singers; and some of these little 
songs have a perfection of lyric grace that one is fain to qualify with 
the adjective Elizabethan. 

Fortunate is the student—fortunate, too, the un-Hellenic reader— 
into whose hands falls Professor Palmer’s translation of ‘“The Antigone” 
(9). ‘‘ The least originality possible,’’ is the significant claim which 
this distinguished scholar makes for his rendering. It is his achieve- 
ment that not only the spirit but the letter of the original is most won- 
derfully preserved, since the very words emphatic in the Greek text 
are those emphasized in the English rendering. But though Professor 
Palmer disclaims ‘‘ originality,’’ his adoption of the familiar ‘‘ you,’’ in 
place of the more formal ‘‘ thou,’’ has a new and most vivifying result, 
giving great verisimilitude to the dialogue. Then, too, the Muses are 
with us,—though at first almost unaware; for the ‘‘ unobtrusive iambic 
movement ’”’ in which the translation is cast is most satisfactory, lending 
grandeur of movement without stilting the action of the drama. Of 
exceeding interest is Professor Palmer’s introductory note, with its 
sketch of the ancient story and its pertinent observations on the char- 
acter and province of the Greek chorus. We could wish that this series 
of translations might be continued without interruption. 

Timely is the revival of so sound a piece of Elizabethan workman- 
ship as the tragi-comedy entitled ‘‘ Fortune by Land and Sea”’ (10). 
The present editor, Janet Edmonson Walker, has done her task of 
arranging an acting edition of the play with much discretion and 
conscientious preparation. 

There are infinite riches for the children in the little room into 
which the author has packed ‘‘ The Round Rabbit ’’ (11) and other 
enticing verses for small readers. Whether it is a search for the ‘‘ little 
round rabbit’’ with its ‘‘ queer little habit of nibbling about in the 
breeze,’’ or a dream-adventure into the ‘‘ Land of the Clucking Ox,”’ 
or a listening to the wisdom of ‘‘ Five Little Poppies,’’ delight awaits 
the fortunate reader,—or the listener who cannot yet read. The little 
book is close kin with ‘‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ and yet has 
charms distinctly and wholly its own. 

The author of ‘‘ The Secret Rose,’’ of ‘‘ The Celtic Twilight,’’ and 
now of ‘‘ The Wind among the Reeds "’ (12) is always a poet, whether 
his medium be measure and rhyme or limpid prose annotating the 
ancient legend on which he builds his house of vision. He has caused 
one of his visionary personages to say, coveting translunary treasure 
as tribute to immortal love: 

‘t-Had I the heavens’ embroidered cloths, 
Enwrought with golden and silver light, 
The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light, 
I would spread the cloths under your feet : 
But I, cine poor, have only my dreams ; 
I have spread my dreams under your feet ; 
Tread softly because you tread on my dreams,” 
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It is, indeed, the very woof and warp of dreams that the poet casts 
before us in this volume of delicate verse, the whole fabric, as it were, 
swaying in the breath of Aolian music, and tremulous with the lonely 
and lovely minstrelsy of the ‘‘ wind among the reeds.’’ A laureate in 
shadow-land, and prince of the realm beneath the closed eyelids,—he 
has made of his own dream-wandering experience a curious dream-weft 
in the poem entitled ‘‘ The Cap and Bells,’’ whereof, in naive apology, 
he observes in a note: ‘‘I dreamed this story exactly as I have written 
it, and dreamed another long dream after it, trying to make out its 
meaning, and whether I was to write it in prose or verse. me a 
Blake would have said, ‘ The authors are in eternity,’ and I am quite 
sure they can only be questioned in dreams.”’ Mr. Yeats, as if to make 
good this theory, would seem to have ‘‘ questioned in dreams,’’ and to 
subtle purpose, the spirit of immemorial folk-lore. The results he has 
embodied, as far as the present volume is concerned, one might almost 
say, in a prose sequence of Celtic fairy tales and in a poetic chain of 
comment thereupon. For instance (and to close with), Audh—‘ fire 
burning by itself,’’ otherwise the ‘‘ myrrh and frankincense that the 
imagination offers continually before all that it loves’’—illustrates 
beautifully the feeling and method running through these poems. 


‘* All things uncomely and broken, all things worn out and old, 
The cry of a child by the roadway, the creak of a lumbering cart, 
The heavy steps of the ploughman splashing the wintry mould, 
Are wronging your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps of my heart. 
‘* The wrong of unshapely things is a wrong too great to be told ; 
I hunger to build them anew and sit on a green knoll apart, 
With the earth and the sky and the water remade like a casket of gold 
For my dreams of your image that blossoms a rose in the deeps of my heart.” 


A fashion of thought there is to-day in verse which has been named 
neo-Greek: may we not say that, in the very best sense, it is the neo- 
Celtic which wakes into being through the magic of these melodious 
ages ? 
‘The Island Race’’ (13), by Mr. Henry Newbolt, is an apotheosis 
of the deeds and daring of the English, to which we make hearty 
response, greeting the Great Mother in the poet’s selfsame words: 


‘* Praise thou with praise unending 
The Master of the Wine ; 
To all their portions sending, 
Himself he mingled thine.” 


These lines, out of the stanzas apostrophizing England, are in Mr. 
Newbolt’s best vein; and the same may be said of the reverent and 
stately hymn (‘‘ In the Time of War and Tumults’’): 


‘* Remember, Lord, the years of faith, 

The spirits humbly brave, 

The strength that died defying death, 
The love that loved the slave ; 

The race that strove to rule Thine earth 
With equal laws unbought ; 

Who bore for Truth the pangs of birth, 
And broke the bonds of Thought.” 


There are ballads celebrating British arms by foreign shores and seas, 
—at Trafalgar, and in the early days of the Indian Empire. Particu- 
larly stirring and heroic is the ballad which tells the tale of Craven’s 
noble self-sacrifice. There is a hunting-song, full of the movement and 
spirit of the chase,—‘‘ A Song of Exmoor’’; and there is a musical 
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sigh for ‘‘ Ireland, Ireland.’’ The seaman, too, is not forgotten, his 
requiem being chanted with touching pathos and melody in the poem 


“é 


‘* Messmates,’’ while ‘‘ the great ships go by.’’ A tear in the voice, 
but a flash of steel in the eye—a commingling of challenging gayety 
and tragic thought greets us in ‘‘ Admiral Death’’: 


‘* How will ye know him among the rest ? 

(Hear whet the sea-wind saith.) 

By the glint o’ the stars that cover his breast 
Ye may find Admiral Death. 

By the forehead grim with an ancient scar, 

By the voice that rolls like thunder far, 

By the tenderest eyes of all that are, 
Ye may know Admiral Death.” 


Yet we are obliged to say, after admitting Mr. Newbolt’s excellence 
in the mechanical part of ballad-making (the rhythm and ‘‘ swing’’ he 
never lacks), that he is not at all times able to give us the definite his- 
torical action: that action is often confused, and its conclusion leaves 
no clear-cut picture. Something of this fault meets us in ‘‘ Gillespie,”’ 
while in ‘‘ The Last Word ”’ we are obliged to read twice before the 
exact meaning becomes elucidated. 





Politics and Economics 


1. Industrial Cuba. By R. P. Porter. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 2. The Breakup 
of China, By Lord Charles Beresford. Harper & Bros. 


Tuis is a study in economics (1) in its application to Cuba. The 
author portrays the condition of the island and its inhabitants, showing 
the results of the long period of Spanish misrule, gives abundant in- 
formation as to the resources of the country, and forecasts the reason- 
able possibilities of the future. Of the first phase he says, page 6: ‘‘A 
country more systematically pillaged, more infamously deprived of its 
resources, more wantonly plundered of its revenues, and a population 
more completely deprived of its rights, by those who had every reason 
to foster and protect a valuable possession, cannot be found recorded 
in ancient or modern history.’’ We believe this to be absolutely and 
unqualifiedly true. 

The war which has just been brought to an end really began in 
1868. On the part of the United States it was a war in the interests 
of humanity, and not one of conquest. The moral obligation, there- 
fore, toward Cuba and humanity must be first considered. 

The United States has specifically disclaimed ‘‘ any disposition or 
intention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction, or control over Cuba’”’ 
except for ‘‘ the pacification thereof.’’ If therefore the pacification 
can be more surely accomplished by giving her industrial freedom, the 
United States has the right to carry out that programme; and if the 
Cubans are wise they will accept this industrial freedom as a sure and 
ready means of restoring prosperity to the island. This is certainly 
sound doctrine. 

Cuba is now practically an American country, and already enjoys 
absolute freedom in all fiscal legislation; and scrupulous care is exer- 
cised by our government not to exact for itself any right which is not 
accorded to other nations. ‘‘ In such matters,’’ remarks the author, 
‘* we are bound by our international treaties, and so long as Cuba re- 
mains under our protection she must be treated, so far as customs 
regulations and navigation laws are concerned, as a free country. In 
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the preliminary work of economic reconstruction these sound principles 
have been adhered to.”’ 

As a logical sequence the United States must take its chances with 
the rest of the world in securing Cuban trade. This may be wrested 
from us by the English, signs of which are not altogether wanting. 
But ‘‘to doubt our capacity, as a nation, to bring about a complete 
pacification’’ (meaning, no doubt, regeneration) ‘‘ of the island, in- 
dustrially and politically, is to throw a doubt on our most cherished 
institutions, and to cast a shadow on the Republic itself.’’ This is 
mere rhetoric. The ability of our statesmen to deal with such a ques- 
tion in practical politics as that presented by Cuba is not dependent 
upon our “‘ institutions,’’ but rather upon the genius of our people. 
England was generations in learning to govern her colonial possessions: 
but she did learn, and so will we learn. It is the genius of the people, 
as we have just said, that lies at the bottom of successful colonization. 
Peoples of the: Anglo-Saxon race are good colonizers; those of the 
Romanic race are not. America will prove fully equal to the new 
duties assigned to her by Providence: let no one doubt that. 

The labor question—spelled, according to English usage, /adour 
throughout—is one of vital importance and calls for an early solution. 
‘* The only hope for a renewal of prosperity in the island is,’’ says the 
author, “‘ first, the rehabilitation of the sugar industry; second, a re- 
vival of work on the tobacco plantations; and, third, a full comple- 
ment of men in the mining districts. These industries are the basis of 
the prosperity of the island.’’ ‘‘ It is useless,’’ he adds, ‘‘ to attempt 
to create new industries until the old and strong industries of the island 
are re-established.’’ But the great problem, how to obtain labor, in 
order to carry on the work of industrial reconstruction, is still unsolved. 
No plan as yet proposed seems practicable. It may be stated, with- 
out hyperbole, that the problem will find its solution in the law of de- 
mand and supply. The author, from a very discouraging outlook, 
soon passes to a more cheerful mood. ‘‘ The American negro,’’ he 
thinks, ‘‘ will be the pioneer of a new labour era in Cuba.’’ ‘‘ With 
the coming of the new order and new people, will come higher ideas of 
labour, and that which has ennobled labour in the United States will 
have its elevating influence among the labouring people of Cuba.”’ 
** When the planter learns that by education, by the enforcement of 
sanitary regulations, the establishment of homes, the liberalizing of re- 
ligious belief, and by the general uplifting of the sentiment of work, a 
sufficiency of labour may easily be secured, then the problem will be 
solved and Cuba will enter upon an era of prosperity that will astonish 
the world.’’ Farther on—page 413—the author appears less hopeful 
when he says that the conditions of Cuba do not allow of extensive 
settlement and home-making, ‘‘ hence the industrial rehabilitation of 
Cuba must rely upon other sources than the United States for its supply 
of labour.”’ 

As to the political future of Cuba, the prevailing sentiment, we are 
told, is in favor of peace and reconstruction under the guidance of the 
United States. But when one considers that the medieval methods of 
a Latin race have been in force on the island for three hundred years, 
the giving way of those methods to Anglo-Saxon ideas must be accepted 
as a slow process, and the results be awaited in patience. ‘‘ If, at the 
conclusion of military occupation, Cuba is made an independent re- 
public,’’ remarks the author, page 409, ‘‘ it will be because the people 
of Cuba and the people of the United States, acting jointly, so decide.”’ 
Here, we think, the author has been somewhat hasty. What has the 
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United States to say about it? In the joint resolution, April 19, 1898, 
quoted, in part only, on page 9, Congress solemnly disclaims any in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty over Cuba, except for the pacification 
thereof, ‘‘ and asserts its determination, when that is accomplished, to 
leave the government and control of the island to its people.’’ Gen- 
eral Butler, of the Cuban Evacuation Commission, quoted by the 
author, page 45, accurately stated the position of the United States 
with regard to Cuba when he said that the political status of Cuba— 
whether to be an independent republic, or be annexed to the United 
States—was ‘‘ a question to be settled by the people themselves in their 
aggregate capacity.”’ 

‘* The merit of the book,’’ the author naively informs us, ‘‘ lies in 
the freshness and originality of the material brought together.’’ We 
cannot help wishing that the material had been a little better digested. 
But as the indulgence of the reader is invoked on account of the haste 
with which it was written, we have only to recommend the volume for 
the great amount of really useful information it contains. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of this work 
(2), or, let us say rather, the importance of the subject it discusses. 
With no pretension to literary merit, as the colloquialism which serves 
as title to the book proclaims, the author, in sufficiently clear terms, 
states the conditions of one of the most serious and, at the same time, 
one of the most interesting problems in statecraft known to modern 
times. The question is: Shall China be portioned out among the 
leading Powers of Europe—for it is safe to say America will have no 
hand in the dismemberment—or shall certain countries unite in sus- 
taining the reigning dynasty, and exercise their friendly offices to re- 
store order out of the chaos due to the intermingling of the manners 
and customs of an effete civilization with those of the civilization upon 
which already dawns the twentieth century ? 

In this humane and altogether worthy service the people of the 
United States might possibly take part, under certain conditions. 
That such is the author’s idea is obvious. It is symbolized on the 
cover of the book. The yellow flag of China, triangular in shape, and 
bearing on its field the Imperial Dragon, is there represented under 
the zgis of the Cross of St. George and the Stars and Stripes united; 
and throughout the book the two Powers are included under the term 
** Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

The avowed incentive to such a movement is found in the interests 
of trade and commerce for the benefit of the whole world; the opening 
out, in short, to all nations alike, under the guaranteed protection of a 
properly organized national army and police force, the inexhaustible 
products of China. This the author calls the ‘‘ Open Door.’’ The 
rapid increase of American trade in the East is fully set forth as an 
argument in favor of this country taking a hand in the regeneration of 
China. The export of plain cotton goods, alone, for the years from 
1887 to 1897 increased in quantity 121.11 per cent., and 59.45 per 
cent. in value; and there is a large and increasing export trade in flour 
and machinery of all kinds from America to China. ‘‘I am of opin- 
ion,’’ says the author, page 446, ‘* that it will be found that the actual 
American manufactured goods represent a very much larger percentage 
than is generally known.’’ And he concludes: ‘‘ The problems con- 
nected with the future development of trade jn China will be solved 
more easily if the powerful Anglo-Saxon races can come to some 
mutual understanding regarding them.’’ England and America, taking 
the lead, would be followed, presumably, by Germany and Japan, 
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the four Powers which, according to the author, hold her foreign 
trade. 

That the friendly aid of the four Powers would be welcomed by a 
strong party in China may be gathered from the views expressed by 
the patriot Kang Yu Wei, who declared the object of the Reform Party 
to be the introduction of Western ideas. He added: ‘‘ If China did 
not, herself, introduce reforms suitable to modern requirements, it was 
inevitable that she would crumble to pieces, and her empire be divided 
among the nations of the earth.’’ His Majesty the Emperor is believed 
to be entirely in accord with these views. Yielding to the advice of 
his most progressive councillors he has already inaugurated certain re- 
forms, such as the establishment, in Pekin, of a university for the study 
of modern sciences; the appointment of a board for the translation 
into the Chinese language of the text-books on various branches of 
learning; the abolition of sinecures throughout the land; the protection 
of Christianity, and the acceptance, as the government organ, of the 
paper published by the Reform Party. It is highly significant, more- 
over, that the adoption of the Christian religion is now under advise- 
ment. These are certainly great strides in the direction of the reforms 
indicated by the author as absolutely essential to the integrity of the 
empire. But the modernizing of their domestic polity and a reorgani- 
zation of their antiquated fiscal system are still indispensable. So 
much for the ‘‘ Open Door.’’ So much for the Dragon-flag mingling its 
folds, figuratively speaking, with those representing the Anglo-Saxon 
races. 

Turn we now to the map of China at the end of the book. That 
tells a different story—the story of the ‘‘ Spheres of Influence,’’ which 
means dismemberment. It shows plainer than any words can tell how, 
in any practical steps taken for the modernizing of China, Russia must 
be reckoned with. Trace the long lines of railroads connecting the 
many Russian military posts, extending through Manchuria, and con- 
necting the strong military port of Vladivostok with the newly acquired 
Port Arthur, soon to be made equally strong, and say if the iron hand 
of Russia has not already the Dragon by the throat? And there is yet 
another phase of the question. Russia is placing in this country 
enormous contracts for steel rails and the rolling stock for her gigantic 
system of railways, to say nothing of large contracts for ordnance and 
armor. America cannot afford, neither out of regard for her ancient 
friendship, nor for the sake of material benefits, to break with Russia. 
It is just here where the question, as far as it affects the United States, 
becomes complicated. For, however sincere we may be in our advocacy 
of Lord Charles Beresford’s plea in behalf of China, we cannot, as a 
nation, be unmindful of our obligations to Russia. This is a factor in 
the problem the distinguished author has failed to take into account. 
As Anglo-Saxons we might gladly go hand-in-hand with England in 
opening up, in the far East, new avenues of trade and commerce for 
the benefit of all. But we must not run counter to the interests of 
Russia. With regard to the two countries, we occupy, in respect to 
China, both geographically and politically, a unique position. On the 
present question our embarrassment is somewhat analogous to that of 
the gallant Captain Macheath in the play. 

The author himself is far from sanguine of securing the co-operation 
of America. ‘‘ Though the great trading classes of the United States,”’ 
he remarks, ‘‘ are keenly alive to the necessity of safeguarding the 
future of the United States’ commercial interests, it was quite apparent 
to me that those in authority, and indeed the people as a whole, are 
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for the present, at any rate, going to allow Chinese affairs to take care 
of themselves.’’ In this we think the author has accurately gauged 
public sentiment in this country. The book is well worth reading. 





«The Royal Navy ” 


By William Laird Clowes. Vol. Ii. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. ; London; 
Sampson, Low, Marston, & Co, 


We had the pleasure of noticing the second volume of this fine 
work in our issue of May 21, 1898. Beginning with the accession of 
George I., when Great Britain was at peace with all the world, the 
present volume concludes with an account of the struggle between 
England and France for supremacy in the East Indies, in 1782-83. 
In this remarkable series of contests, it is shown how the French 
admiral, the Bailli de Suffren, by superior strategy and tactical skill, 
outgeneralled his adversary, the hard-fighting but unskilful Sir Edward 
Hughes, commanding the English forces in those waters. Chapters 
XXVI., XXVII., and XXX., giving the civil and military history of 
the Royal Navy included between the years 1714 and 1792, are by Mr. 
Ciowes himself; Chapter XX VIII.,on the minor operations from 1714 to 
1762, is by Mr. L. Carr Laughton. Sir Clement Markham contributes 
Chapter XXIX. on ‘‘ Voyages and Discoveries,’ 1714-1762; and Cap- 
tain A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy, Chapter XXXI. The latter portion 
takes up over two hundred pages of the five hundred and sixty-odd which 
make up the book, and treats incidentally of our Revolutionary War, 
including the action between the English fleet under Admiral Graves 
and the French under De Grasse, off the Capes of Virginia, and the 
capitulation of the English army under Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, 
Virginia, Oct. 19,1781. The reader, in following the major operations 
of the Royal Navy during this epoch, is carried, in majestic sweep, 
over pretty much all the four quarters of the globe. 

Although the publication of this volume has been delayed, unfor- 
tunately, by the ill-health, and banishment from home in consequence 
thereof, of Mr. Clowes, with all the attendant inconveniences due to 
a severance from one’s base of literary supplies, yet its appearance in 
this country, at this particular juncture, is most opportune. The smoke 
of our own recent battles having but just cleared away, we are now able 
to survey the field of operations and compare the ordeal through which 
we have passed with the experience of our English cousins in pretty 
much the same latitudes with the same adversaries over a hundred 
years ago. 

The constitutional jealousy between the naval and military profes- 
sions, the world over, is well illustrated in the unhappy dissensions 
which resulted in the failure of the English to capture Cartagena, on 
the Spanish Main. Admiral Vernon and General Wentworth were 
constantly at loggerheads. After various attempts to reduce the place, 
rendered futile through lack of co-operation, the wretched remains of 
the expedition sailed for Jamaica, where it arrived May 19, 1741. The 
next attempt of the English fleet in the West Indies was against San- 
tiago de Cuba, the main objective being no less than the conquest of 
Cuba itself. ‘‘ A spacious harbor lying near the southeast end of 
Cuba, and then known as Walthenham Bay, but re-named Cumberland 
Harbor by Vernon,’’ we are told, page 76, ‘‘ was selected as the gen- 
eral rendezvous and there the expedition dropped anchor July 18, 
1741."’ This harbor the author states to be ‘‘ about sixty-five miles to 
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the eastward of Santiago.’’ The American reader will recognize this 
place of rendezvous as Guantanamo Bay, about thirty-five miles to the 
eastward of Santiago. It formed our principal naval base in those 
waters during the recent war. 

As Santiago was supposed to be impregnable, it was decided to 
attack it overland from Guantanamo. The troops were landed, but 
did not get far. The country was thickly wooded, the men were get- 
ting sick, great difficulty was experienced in dragging the guns along; 
and, although Admiral Vernon assured him that, if he pressed on, he 
should find ships before Santiago ready to co-operate with him, Gen- 
eral Wentworth declined to advance any farther. ‘‘ The Vice-Admiral 
in person went off Santiago with a view to seeing whether, after all, he 
could not devise some method of capturing it from the sea; but he was 
obliged to agree that the venture offered no chance of success.’’ The 
whole scheme was therefore abandoned (page 77). Those familiar 
with the story of our recent Santiago campaign cannot fail of being 
struck with the similarity of conditions in both cases, and yet the terms 
of the military problems were not at all alike. As the end in view was 
the conquest of Cuba and the enemy’s fleet lay in Havana harbor, it is 
not easy to understand what good end could be served by the taking 
of Santiago. The author justly condemns both leaders as incapable. 

A melancholy interest attaches to everything relating to the trial 
and execution of Admiral Byng. He was the victim of a violent 
political faction, as the following inscription on his monument will 
show: ‘‘ To the Perpetual Disgrace of Public Justice, the Hon. John 
Byng, Esqr., Admiral of the Blue, fell a Martyr to Political Persecu- 
tion, March 14th, in the year MDCCLVII.; when Bravery and Loyalty 
were insufficient Securities for the Life and Honour of a Naval Officer.’’ 

England does not reward one officer at the expense of others. 
Hawke, for the victory of Quiberon Bay, received the thanks of the 
House of Commons and a pension of £2000 a year. Captain John 
Campbell, bearer of the despatches announcing the victory of what has 
been called ‘‘ the Trafalgar of the Seven Years’ War,’’ was “‘ graciously 
received by the king and presented with £500 to purchase a sword,”’ 
the usual compliment on such occasions (page 222). ‘* How beauti- 
ful are the feet of them that bring glad tidings! ”’ 

When a seaport was the objective it seems the English sent a joint 
naval and military expedition each to operate in its own element. 
Thus when the capture of Manila was undertaken, Admiral Cornish, 
then in command in the East Indies, had the co-operation of the 
land forces under Colonel Draper. The English made short work of 
it, and on October 5, 1761, not only Manila (which the author persists 
in spelling with two /’s) but the whole of Luzon and all the Spanish 
islands were, by the terms of the capitulation, handed over to the 
English (page 241). One hundred and thirty-seven years later, at that 
same Manila, Admiral Dewey, after his splendid victory, had to wait 
many a long and weary day for the land forces to catch up with him! 

In 1762 Sir George Pocock was sent out to capture Havana. He 
had under his command about twenty-two ships of the line and frigates 
and smaller craft in proportion. The army, under the Earl of Albe- 
marle, included about 15,500 men. The operation of landing was en- 
trusted to Commodore Keppel, who had under him six sail of the line 
and somé frigates. June 7th, a feint was made of landing marines 
about four miles west of Havana, while the Earl of Albemarle with 
the whole army landed, without opposition, six miles east of Morro 
Castle. July 13th, the Castle was carried by storm, and on August 13th 
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articles of capitulation were signed and the British took possession of 
the works. ‘‘ The fall of Havana,’’ remarks the author, page 249, 
“‘ had almost the importance of a great naval victory, owing to the large 
number of Spanish sail of the line, which shared the fate of the city,’’ 
and he adds, we are glad to note, that ‘‘ the co-operation between the 
navy and the army was thoroughly loyal and the behavior of both was 
admirable.”’ 

‘Chapter XXXI., on the ‘‘ Major Operations of the Royal Navy, 
1762-1783,”’ is by Captain Mahan, U.S. Navy, as already stated. To 
the great majority of readers on this side of the water it will be found 
to be, by far, the most readable portion of the book. The opening 
sentences furnish the text of the writer’s theme. ‘‘ Experience,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘ rude but efficient schoolmaster of that large portion of 
mankind which gains knowledge only by hard knocks, had confirmed, 
through the preceding French wars, the inferences of the thoughtful,’’ 
that control of the water, both ocean and inland, would have a pre- 
ponderant effect upon the contest—7. ¢., the revolt of Great Britain’s 
American Colonies (page 353). To illustrate this fundamental truth 
he points out the far-reaching effects of the naval success of the colo- 
nists on Lake Champlain. Here we have a fine example of the author’s 
style and of his thorough grasp of his subject. ‘‘ That the war [Revo- 
lutionary] spread from America to Europe,’’ he observes, ‘‘ from the 
English Channel to the Baltic, from the Bay of Biscay to the Mediter- 
ranean, from the West Indies to the Mississippi, and ultimately in- 
volved the waters of the remote peninsula of Hindostan, is traceable, 
through Saratoga, to the rude flotilla which, in 1776, anticipated its 
enemy in the possession of Lake Champlain ’’ (page 354). 

But we have already reached our prescribed limits. The book con- 
tains much that is curious in the way of old naval customs, much that 
is very interesting; and, to Americans, now that we have outlying 
colonies, much that is very instructive, from a political as well as from 
a naval and military point of view. 





Shakespeariana 


1. The Works of Shakespeare. Vols. J., [I., 111.,1V. Edited by C. H. Herford, 
Litt.D. The Macmillan Co. 2. Sermons from Shakespeare. With an intro- 
ductory address by Rev, W. D.-Simonds. A. C. Clarke& Co. 3. Testimony 
of the Sonnets as to the Authorship of the Shakespearean Plays and Poems. 
By Jesse Johnson. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Or editions of Shakespeare there is no end, but the latest, in the 
‘* Eversley ’’ series, justifies its existence, not only by its neat and handy 
form, but by the scholarly character of its criticisms and annotations. 
Four volumes have already appeared of the ten that are planned. 
Three of these contain four plays each, and one (vol. ii.) has five, all 
with historical and critical introductions of from six to sixteen pages 
and brief foot-notes. All this matter is thoroughly up with the times, 
showing a careful study of the earlier editors and commentators and 
good judgment in estimating the results of their work. Though the 
notes are comparatively few and brief, they are generally to the point 
and sufficient for the purposes of the average reader and student. 
Here and there one might be spared, and its place be filled by another 
on some word or phrase which is not explained. On page 12 of vol. i., 
for instance, it is hardly necessary to state that ‘‘ of all the day ”’ in 
Biron’s words (‘‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’’ i., 1. 42), 
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‘* And then to sleep but three hours in the night, 
And not be seen to wink of all the day,” 


means “‘ all day long,’’ when the sense is obvious from the context; 
but ‘‘ wink ’’ (in the obsolete sense of shutting the eyes, or going to 
sleep) might well have a note, though the familiar modern meaning 
would not lead the reader far astray. On the same page, ‘‘ mortified ’’ 
(figuratively ‘* dead ’’) in ‘‘ Dumain is mortified ’’ perhaps needs a note 
more than ‘‘ wink’’ does. On page 28 of the same volume, “‘ the first 
and second cause ’’ certainly should have a note (with a reference to 
Touchstone’s luminous commentary upon it), while ‘‘ manager’’ in 
‘be still, drum! for your manager is in love’’ would be understood 
without the note, ‘‘ wielder, handler.’’ 

Occasionally, the text and the notes do not agree. For instance, 
on page 219 of vol. i., the text has ‘‘ What a fool is she,’’ etc., while 
the note reads: ‘*53. fvol, for a fool, the a suppressed in pronunciation, 
as often.”’” The note shows that the editor intended to retain the 
early reading, ‘‘ What fool,’’ instead of inserting the article as the first 
(not the revised) ‘‘ Cambridge ’’ edition did. On the same idiom in 
*“* Twelfth Night’’ (ii., 5, 123),‘‘ What dish 0’ poison has she dressed 
him! ’’ no note is given. On page 561 of vol. ii. (‘‘ As You Like It,”’ 
v., 2, 115) the text reads: ‘‘ Who do you speak to, ‘ Why blame you 
me to love you?’”’ but the note is: ‘‘115. Why do you speak too, so 
Ff. Rowe altered this to ‘Who do you speak to,’ which is plausible, 
but not necessary.”’ 

We see a few misprints, like ‘‘ speed ’’ (vol. i., p. 6) for ‘‘ Speed ”’ 
(the servant in ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen of Verona’’); but these and the 
other slips we have noted are such as the best of editors are liable to. 
They are few and far between, and will of course be corrected in the 
next issue of this excellent edition, which unquestionably will come to 
be reckoned among the few ‘“‘ standard ’’ editions which the teacher 
and the critical student cannot afford to do without. 

‘‘Sermons from Shakespeare ’’ (2) is made up of five sermons on 
Brutus, Cordelia, Desdemona, Hamlet, and Macbeth, with an intro- 
ductory address on ‘‘ The Pulpit and Higher Literature’’ by Rev. 
William Day Simonds. The author, as we learn from other sources, 
is a young Unitarian clergyman, settled in Madison, Wisconsin. 
The discourses, though in no sense remarkable, are above the 
average. ‘‘ Little space is given,’’ as the preface tells us, ‘‘ to purely 
literary or critical matter.’’ The aim is to set forth the moral lessons 
taught by the lives and characters of the personages discussed. 
Each sermon is prefaced with ‘‘ Critical Comments ’’ selected from 
the leading editors and commentators, English, American, and 
other. 

A new theory is enunciated in ‘‘ Testimony of the Sonnets as to the 
Authorship of the Shakespearean Plays and Poems ’’ (3), by Mr. Jesse 

ohnson, a little book of a hundred pages. The theory is summed up 
in the closing chapter thus: 


‘* The Sonnets were not written by Shakespeare, but it is very probable that he 
was the friend or patron around whom their poetry moves and to whom most of them 
are addressed. . . . To Shakespeare, working as an actor, adapter, or perha) 
author, came a very great poet, one who: outclassed all the writers of that day, in 
some respects all other writers ; and it is the peony of that great unknown which, 
flowing into Shakespeare’s work, comprises all or nearly all of it which the world 
treasures or cares to remember. . . . I insist that the Sonnets reveal another 
poet, and reveal that those great dramas, or at least that those portions of them which 
pt hes the same class or grade of poetry as the Sonnets, were the work of that great 
unknown,” 
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Who he was the author does not venture even to conjecture. As he is 
supposed to be at least twenty years older than Shakespeare, he could 
not have been Bacon, whose name is nowhere mentioned in the book. 

The fact that the first seventeen Sonnets urge the person to whom 
they are addressed to marry, while Shakespeare was a married man, is 
got over by assuming that he was not known to be married until after 
these poems were written. Other difficulties in the theory are met 
more ingeniously than plausibly. 

It is assumed that Shakespeare ‘‘ adopted and published ’’ the 
plays ascribed to him, and had ‘“‘a part, perhaps a large part, in their 
production.’’ He may have written the whole of ‘‘ Titus Andronicus,”’ 
and the portions of ‘‘ Timon of Athens,”’ ‘‘ Pericles,’’ ‘‘ Henry VI.,”’ 
and ‘‘ Henry VIII.’’ which the best recent critics believe to have 
come from other hands than his.. No reference is made to the facts 
that the style of these ‘‘ non-Shakespearian ’’ portions varies so much 
that they could not all have been written by one man, and that we are 
pretty certain who two or more of the authors were. 

The book is not likely to make many, if any, converts to the theory 
it advocates, but it is, nevertheless, a curious and interesting addition 
to the voluminous literature of the Sonnets. 





«‘ The Life of. William Ewart Gladstone’”’ 


Edited by Sir Wemyss Reid. TwoVols. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons; 
London: Cassell & Co. 


Mr. Morley’s biography of Mr. Gladstone is still among the promises 
of the future. Several years will be required, even with unceasing ap- 
plication, to produce this biography, which practically will be a history 
of the Victorian era, and in the méanwhile no better substitute for it 
can be found than this “‘ Life,’’ edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, and 
written by men of undoubted authority and well-known knowledge of 
the different phases of Gladstone’s many-sided activity, each of whom 
has-contributed his account and recollections of what he knew best of 
the great statesman. The book, indeed, is not to be considered as a 
temporary supply of a long-felt want. On the contrary, it will prove 
of enduring value—a popular yet sufficiently scholarly and thorough 
biography of the greatest Englishman of the nineteenth century. 

Of the twenty chapters which fill these two volumes, eleven are de- 
voted to Gladstone’s public life. ‘They are from the pen of Mr. W. F. 
Hirst, well known as a student of the history of the Gladstonian era, and 
deal respectively with Gladstone’s early career as a Tory (1832-1841), 
his connection with the tariff reforms of 1841-1846, his activity as a 
Peelite (1846-1850), his tenure of the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in 1853 and 1859-1865, his leadership of the House and of 
reform, 1865-1868, his first Premiership, 1868-1874, his first retirement, 
1874-1876, his activity in the critical period of the Eastern Question in 
1876-1879, his second Premiership, 1880-1885, his advocacy of Home 
Rule, from the latter year to 1892, and his fourth Premiership, 1892- 
1897, with his final retirement from public affairs. 

Mr. Hirst’s account of the great events of this long period, and of 
Gladstone’s great part in them, is satisfactory, not only as a whole, but 
in the selection and presentation of the details as well. It is vigorously 
written; its exposition of causes and effects, and of the complications 
accompanying them, is wonderfully clear; and, last of all, he has 
sinned neither by suspecting his reader of ignorance, nor by relying 
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too much upon his memory. This—really the most important—side of 
the book has certainly been in able hands. 

The editor himself contributes the introductory chapter, containing 
a general appreciation of Mr. Gladstorie’s character and career, and 
closes the book with an account of his last days. The Gladstone an- 
cestry and the statesman’s early years are discussed with great fulness 
by Mr. Alfred F. Robbins, while Mr. Hirst begins his tracing of the 
earliest beginnings of Gladstone’s public career in a chapter on the 
young student’s connection with the Oxford Union Society. From 
the University to a study of Gladstone as a scholar is but a short, and 
certainly a gradual, step; therefore Mr. Arthur J. Butler’s contribution 
on this side of Gladstone’s activity is interpolated here. Of course, 
the Homeric studies, ‘‘ Studies on Homer and the Heroic Age,’’ 
‘* Juventus Mundi,’’ ‘‘ Homeric Synchronism,’’ and the Homeric 
‘* Primer,’’ form the chief result of the statesman’s favorite avocation; 
but the ‘‘ Translations ’’ into and from various languages, produced 
in collaboration with his brother-in-law, Lord Lyttleton, are not for- 
gotten; while full justice is done to the catholicity of his tastes and 
the extent of his knowledge. Mr. Butler holds that ‘‘ the number of 
Englishmen who have a more minute knowledge of Dante than he had 
might probably be counted on the fingers.’’ His love and understand- 
ing of the Latin poets were demonstrated most brilliantly in the result 
of his leisure after his final retirement—the translation of Horace’s 
** Odes.”’ 

In the spring of 1870, Dr. Déllinger told Mr. Delane, of Zhe Times, 
that ‘‘ taking Mr. Gladstone all round, you have not a superior theo- 
logian in England. You may have some theologians more learned 
than he in separate departments of theology; but I doubt whether you 
have one who combines so many of the attributes of a sound theologian: 
wide and accurate knowledge of dogmatic theology, ecclesiastical his- 
tory, canon law, philosophy, and, superadded to all, an unusual range 
of general knowledge, which enables him to illustrate whatever theme 
he is discussing.’? Canon MacColl quotes this dictum by an eminent 
authority, and agrees with it, in his chapter on ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone as a 
Theologian.’’ He also declares that Gladstone was victorious in his 
controversy with Professor Huxley on the cosmogony of Genesis, but 
we should not forget that there be students and scientists many who 
to this day doubt the soundness and profundity of Mr. Gladstone’s 
theological works and the correctness of his Homeric studies. Glad- 
stone’s oratory is ably described and analyzed by Mr. Henry W. Lucy, 
who had the rare good fortune, we believe, of hearing most, if not all, 
of his speeches. Chapters on ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone in Society,’’ by G. W. 
E. Russell and Sir Wemyss Reid, and ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone’s Home Life ”’ 
complete the book. The latter chapter is from a contributor who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous, but who, the editor assures us, writes with 
authority, being, we believe, a member of the household at Hawarden. 

The two volumes are abundantly illustrated with portraits, views, 
and caricatures notafew. Altogether, this Life admirably answers the 
requirements of a popular biography of Gladstone for the great masses 
of his admirers, who desire a many-sided and clear view of his figure, 
centred in the period in which he lived and acted, rather than of the 
intricate historical era in which he played so prominent a part. 
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« The Rough Riders ’’ 
By Theodore Roosevelt. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


GOvERNOR ROOsEVELT’s story of the now historic regiment is one 
of the long line of books on the war by those who took prominent parts 
in its few but decisive actions. As we look along the well-filled shelf 
where these many narratives have rapidly accumulated since the be- 
ginning of this year, we find but one name absent, and that the most 
conspicuous, Admiral Dewey’s victory has been described and sung 
by others; but he himself has remained silent—more ’s the pity, for 
none but the leader could give the tale the final stamp of authenticity. 
The days of peace that followed the short conflict revealed the fact that 
many of our men of the sword were men of the pen as well: who knows 
but that George Dewey may possess a hidden gift of graphic diction as 
effective and direct as his simple order at Manila that opened the 
battle ? 

Unlike the other commanders, Governor Roosevelt had given ample 
evidence of his gifts as a writer before he started for Tampa with his 
regiment. Indeed, he was one of our ablest and most intrepid fighters 
with his quill long before that date, and in the course of the campaign 
he demonstrated anew that the pen is mightier than the sword. 
Though sharing to the full the glory of his Rough Riders, he deserves 
credit for a bolder action,.in the service of the men who had been 
entrusted to his care and of all the American soldiers in Cuba suffering 
from official incompetence at Washington. His letter to General 
Shafter, leading to the framing and signing of the famous round-robin, 
required courage of another—perhaps a higher—kind; and our ex-Sec- 
retary of War will surely not forget Colonel Roosevelt’s familiarity 
with the dreaded weapon of peace. 

Is there need to say much of this book? Is it necessary to praise 
its straightforward, animated, picturesque narrative? In it the regi- 
ment stands and moves and lives before us as a unit, while all of its 
individual members—from the Northwest and Southwest, the Eastern 
universities and the clubs of New York—cowboys, Indians, hunters, 
and exquisites—are rapidly sketched and placed in contrast, with their 
good points and bad, their recklessness and ready submission to mili- 
tary discipline, their gaiety and pranks, their brilliant courage in the 
dash up the hill, and their uncomplaining fortitude when suffering from 
the criminal neglect of others. 

The Rough Riders covered themselves with glory during the short 
campaign. But the importance of the brief existence of their regiment 
lies elsewhere. It demonstrated what manner of men this country can 
produce when duty calls—fighting material that can be matched in no 
other country of the world. Brawn can be found elsewhere among the 
raw recruits; but brain and brawn combined in every man under arms, 
intelligence as well as intrepidity, can be found nowhere but in these 
United States. The regiment demonstrated, also, that discipline need 
not suffer because the soldier thinks. And, finally, it demonstrated that 
this country does not lack the men to lead such fighters. We long 
since learned to place implicit faith in our regular army and its officers: 
we are too apt, indeed, to consider their virtues as a matter of course. 
But behind them, and ready to fall in, stands the magnificent raw 
material which followed Colonel Roosevelt in the desperate charge up 
San Juan Hill. 

It is a long list of interesting men that their Colonel describes in 
these pages, with humor and hearty appreciation of true manhood, 
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Many an anecdote illuminates the narrative, many an observation that 
by its allusiveness reveals to us the existence of all kinds and conditions 
of men within our borders. The book demonstrates how truly we are 
one people, how, in critical moments, all distinctions disappear, all 
barriers are thrown down. It vindicates, above all,-the principle of 
equality, which has raised American manhood to a height where even 
those least favored by fortune or circumstances are self-reliant, self- 
respecting men. 

In the matter of illustrations, appendices, etc., Colonel Roosevelt's 
book leaves nothing to be desired. It contains portraits of all the 
officers, and many of the men; and two pictures of the doughty 
Knickerbocker himself—one drawn by Mr. Gibson, the other repro- 
duced from his favorite photograph. 





«Aus Deutschen Meisterwerken: Niebelungen, Parcival, 
Gudrun, Tristan und Isolde ”’ 
Erzihit von Sigmond M. Stern. Henry Holt & Co, 


Mr. STERN has added an excellent volume to his many works for 
the use of students of German. His versions of the legends enumerated 
in the title are well done, their value being greatly enhanced, more- 
over, by an historical introduction pointing out their influence and 
importance in the history of Germany during the last hundred years. 
The ‘‘ Niebelungenlied ’’ stands first in this regard, far above the 
others, though in literary merit and artistic value it is inferior to 
‘* Parcival,’’ ‘‘ Gudrun,’’ and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.’’ He connects it 
in part with the well-known saying that it was the German schoolmaster 
who had made possible the victory at Sadowa, and recounts the aston- 
ishing indifference wherewith it was received by Goethe and Schiller, 
on its republication in 1785, eighteen years after the finding of the 
manuscript in the library of castle Hohenems. Frederick the Great, 
who confessed freely that he spoke German “‘ like a coachman,’’ 
acknowledged the receipt of a copy of the new edition in a very un- 
gracious letter, declaring that he did not consider the book worth ‘“‘ a 
charge of powder,’’ and that he, at least, would not make room in his 
library for ‘‘ such miserable stuff.’’ In 1802-3, Schlegel first made the 
value of the poem known to a larger circle of Germans, and Goethe 
took it up five years later at Weimar. Finally, after it had all but 
completed its share in the rehabilitation of the German nation, it found 
in Wagner the great genius who sent its fame sounding to the four ends 
of the earth. 
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